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DONT — YOUR CLOTHES 


to tatters in a vain i 
attempt to clean | 
| them with poor | 
soap. Hard rub- | 
bing should be 
avoided. It 1s 
worse for a gar- 
ment than _ hard 
wearing. if you would keep your clothes 
clean and whole, and, at the same time, save 
yourself in strength and health, use SUN- 
LIGHT SOAP. If you have not already 
given it a trial, do so at once, and we predict |] — 
that you will be more than satisfied in the || ~ 
good results. : 


YOUR CLOTHES WILL LAST LONGER. 


SUNLIGHT SOAP 


takes the dirt out without injuring the finest | ~ 
material. 


YOUR BUTTONS WILL STAY ON, | 


| For by using Sunlight Soap the old process |] | 
of dollying is unnecessary, and thus the |] © 
buttons are not torn off or broken. | 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH 
BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE CUINEA PER ANNUM 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange of Books 
at the houses of Subscribers) FROM TWO 
GUINEAS PER ANNUM. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM TWO GUINEAS 
PER ANNUM. 


W.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription, and 
thus lessen the cost of carriage. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 


TOWN AND VILLAGE CLUBS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 
All the Leading Books of Past Seasons are on Sale, second-hand, 
at greatly Reduced Prices. 
LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
10 to 12 BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 
is in daily communication with this Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limiep) 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
244 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W.; and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, B.C, 


“HOME INDUSTRIES. 


BRITISH SILKS. Light Dye. 


FAIR WEAR GUARANTEED. PATTERNS FREE BY POST. 


DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, 


WIGMORE STREET and WELBECK STREET, W. 


Patent TRIPLE-SPLICED INSTEP HOSE 


(No. 20,778) 
FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN. 
In Cotton, Lisle Thread, Cashmere, Spun, and Pure Silks. 


The advantages secured by this patent consist in the splicing of the stockings at 

he instep, where they usually show the first signs of wear. ‘The resistance to friction 
is doubled without a perceptible increase in the weight, and the patent is applicabk 

» light hosiery for summer and eve ning wear, as well as to winter stockings. 
Pasaniine 


DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, Wigmore St., W. 
— all first-class Drapers and Hosiers in the United Kingdom. 
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DANIELS’ GHOIGE FLOWER SEEDS. 


THE COTTAGER’S PACKET (REGD.) 
Containing 


TWELVE BEAUTIFUL VARIETIES of easy culture, specially selected for 


the open garden, and including the following splendid assortment, with full cultura! 


directions. 
Aster, finest double 
a ge choice mixed 
Godetia, new, large-flowered 
Mignonette, Sweet-scented 
Scarlet Linum 


Nasturtium, Tom Thumb 
Stock, 10-week, finest double 
Convolvulus Major 

Pansy, choice mixed 
Clarkia integripetala, etc. 
Post free 1s. 2d., two packets 2s. 2d., four packets 4s. 2d. Sown now will 
produee a brilliant display throughout the summer and autumn. 


OTHER COLLECTIONS OF CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS, 


2s. 6d., 5s., 78. 6d., 10s. 6d., 15s., and 21s. each. 
[DANIELS Bros: THE QUEEN’S SEEDSMEN, 
NORWICH. 


Illustrated Catalogue free to Customers. 





GOUT AND RHEU MATISM 


CURED BY 
DR. LAVILLE’S LIQUOR and PILLS 
(PERFECTLY HARMLESS) 
THE UNFAILING SPECIFIC FOR THE CURE OF 
GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


One Bottle sufficient for Two to Three Months’ Treatment 





FROM THE DEAN OF CARLISLE. 


DEANERY, CARLISLE, March 14, 1876. 
Six,—I have so many inquiries on the subject of ‘this letter, that it will greatly 
convenience me, and perhaps benefit many sufferers, if you permit me to say in few 
words that I was almost beyond experience a martyr to gout for twenty-five years ! 
That when in my seventieth year some one sent me Laville’s little translated treatise 
on the subject, I instantly perceived that he understood the subject. 1 took his 
medicines, whic h are simple and easy of application. I was cured completely, and 
after nine years’ trial I can affirm that they are a perfect specific and an innocent and 
beneficial remedy. I have tried them on friends in like circumstances, and they 

never fail.—I remain, yours truly, FRANCIS CLOSE. 


Price—Lieuor or Pits 98. per Bottle of all —— or sent Post Free (with 
Descriptive Pamphlet) by the Proprietors, F. COMAR & SON, 64 
Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 
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IRISH DAMASK TABLE LINEN 


Fish Napkins, 2/11 per doz. Dinner Napkins, s/o per doz. Table Cloths, 
yards square, 2/11 ; 24 yards by 3 yards, 5/11 each. Kitchen Table Cloths, 113d. each 
Strong Huckabac k Towels, 4/6 per doz. Frilled Linen Pillow Cases from 1/4} each 
Monograms, Crests, Coats of Arms, Initials, etc., woven and embroidered. 


IRISH LINEN COLLARS, CUFFS & SHIRTS 


Ladies’ and Children’s Collars, 3-fold, 3/6 coe doz. Gents’ 4-fold, 4/11 per doz 
Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, from 5/11. Matchless Shirts, best quality, Long- 
cloth, with 4-fold Linen Fronts and Cuffs, 35/6 the half-dozen (to measure, 
a/ extra). 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast. 


(By Special Appointments to the Queen and the Empress Frederick of Germany.) 
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W. L. COURTNEY. 
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[Next Week. 
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Reprinted, with Revisions, from Zhe Fortnightly 
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DE WINDT, 


SIBERIA AS IT IS. By H. De Wrnpt, 


F.R.G.S., Author of ‘ From Pekin to Calais,’ ‘A Ride to India,’ 
etc. With an Introduction by Madame OLGA DE NOVIKOFF 


F.R.G.S. 


(*O. K.’). With 31 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 18s. 
W. H. HUDSON, C.M.Z.S. 
THE NATURALIST IN LA PLATA. 


H. Hupson, C.M.Z.S., Joint-Author of ‘Argentine Orni- 
With numerous Illustrations. Demy $vo, 16s. 


Ww. S. LA. Y. 
ON SHIBBOLETHS. 
Demy 8vo, 12s. 
Liberty, The People, Public Opinion, Education, Woman's Rights, 
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H. 

MY THOUGHTS ON MUSIC AND 
MUSICIANS. By H. H. STaTHam. Illustrated with Frontis- 
piece and Musical Examples. Demy 8vo, 18s. 

PERROT AND CHIPIEZ. 

A HISTORY OF ANCIENT ART IN 
PERSIA. By GeorGes PERRoT and CHARLES CHIPIEZ With 
numerous I[]lustrati Coloured Plates. Imperial 8vo, 21s. 
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MRS. EARL. 
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THE LATE DR. WILLIAM JUNKER’S WORKS. 


TRAVELS IN AFRICA. By Dr. 


WILLIAM JUNKER. Translated from the German by Professor 
A. H. KEANE, F.R.G.S. 
VOLUME ONE. 
DURING THE YEARS 1875 
to 1878. Containing 38 min the | 


By Mrs. 


VOLUME TWO. 

DURING THE YEARS 1879 

to 1883. Containing numerous Full- 
Plates and 125 [Illustrations in the Page Plates and I\lustrations in the 
Text, and Map. Demy 8vo, 21s. Text, and Map. Demy 8vo, 21s. 
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LIFE IN ANCIENT EGYPT AND 
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A. P. MorTON. With 188 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
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WALL. With Illustrations. 
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THE CROWN EDITION 


In 17 vols. 
THE ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS, 
And the Letterpress is printed from type expressly cast for this Edition. 
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Illustrations by ‘ Pxiz.’ 
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Large Crown Octavo. 
THE PICKWICK PAPERS. 


With 43 Illustrations by Seymour and 
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NOTES 


In the House of Commons on Friday, upon a motion of 
Mr. Balfour’s to expedite the necessary business of Supply, 
Mr. Campbell-Bannerman took occasion to complain, on 
behalf of the Scots members, that the Supplementary 
Estimates had been postponed to the Vote on Account ; 
and thereafter certain of the North British representatives 
devoted themselves gaily to the business of obstruction. 
That the hindrance of public business was their object 
was, indeed, ingenuously avowed by no less a person than 
Mr. Marjoribanks, who was sharply, but deservedly, re- 
buked by Mr. Arthur Elliot for confessedly taking a leaf 
out of the Irish Nationalists’ book. The only gratifying 
feature of the sitting was the fact that the Government 
majorities rose to something like their proper strength: 
Unionists apparently having come at length to see that 
there is everything to lose and nothing to gain by an early 
dissolution and a session broken-up and useless. On Mon- 
day the debate on the second reading of the Small Hold- 
ings Bill was carried on chiefly by unofficial members, 
sitting on both sides of the House, who had some aptitude 
The bill was 
well spoken of by all, though a vigorous attempt will no 
doubt be made to introduce the element of compulsion, 


or qualification for speaking on the subject. 


which is just what would ruin a measure admittedly ex- 
perimental. On the Report of Supply, the Scots members 
had matters all to themselves, and discussed the Equiva- 
lent Grant with great gusto. Mr. Hozier unsparingly 
exposed the grave injustice done by Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman the other day to the officials at Dover House, 
and Mr. Campbell-Bannerman made a somewhat lame and 


ungracious retraction. 





On Tuesday Mr. Pritchard Morgan made a singularly 
impudent attempt to escape from the payment of costs 
incurred by him in a lawsuit in which he had been cast at 
the instance of the Crown. Even in the case of minerals 
which are the property of the nation, it seems that your 
stern Radical cannot stoop to pay a royalty : a fact which 
‘nationalisers’’ and their friends would do well to ponder. 
The Irish Education Bill was read a first time, Mr. Sexton 
making a long and elaborate exhibition of his fluency and 
The storms that are ahead of the measure will 
probably not burst in full force till the Committee stage ; 
The rest of the sit- 
ting was taken up with a discussion of an interesting 
motion of Mr. E. Robertson’s, to the effect that the Com- 
mon Law of Conspiracy is unjust in its operation, and 
ought to be amended. What Mr. Robertson desires should 
be the law is, briefly, this: that in any and every case a 


eloquence. 


but then they are sure to be severe. 


thousand or a hundred thousand men may conspire to do 
what it is not illegal for one man todo. This may be 
logical, and the present doctrine may lead to curious 





T. ANDREWS, N.B.—Rusack’s MARINE Hore., THE LINKs. 
Parties boarded. Special terms to Golfers and Families. Re- 
duced Winter Tariff after 1st October. W. Rusack, Proprietor and 
Manager. Telephone: 1101. Telegrams: ‘Rusack,’ St. Andrews. 








Grounds 5 acres. 





consequences. But surely Mr. Robertson’s view will lead 
to much more preposterous results. Legislation on such 
points is always as difficult as it is to determine how many 
sheep constitute a flock. The present state of the law is, 
on the whole, most satisfactory, and makes for substantial 
justice. It was championed gallantly by Mr. Bruce and 
by the Home Secretary, while the Gladstonian lawyers 
backed up Mr. Robertson, who was beaten in the end by 
forty-six. The really interesting point, however, in the 
debate was the explicit abandonment by the Opposition of 
the seedy old contention that the Crimes Act in Ireland 
had created new offences. Most of the mover’s examples 
and illustrations of the hardship pf the Common Law were 
actually drawn from the administration of justice in that 


country. 





Wepnespay in the House of Commons was entirely de- 
voted to the Miners’ Eight Hours Bill, the second reading 
of which was moved by Mr. Leake (himself a convert 
through the application of the screw) and opposed by Mr. 
Burt. On both sides, it must be said, the debate was dis- 
tinguished by surprising good sense and discretion. On 
the one part there was little or no revolutionary cant ; on 
the other there was no parading the dry bones of the 
laissez faire theory. Mr. Chamberlain’s lucid and well- 
reasoned, though to our mind far from convincing, speech 
was an admirable specimen of the tone of the whole dis- 
He began by applying himself to the question, 
Is an uniform Eight Hours’ Day desirable for miners ? 


cussion. 


and, having answered it in the aftirmative, went on to con- 
tend that the consequences of such a limitation of the 
hours of labour would not necessarily be either a reduc- 
tion in wages or a decreased output of coal. Last of all 
he inquired, If an Eight Hours’ Day be desirable, how can 
it best be attained? A problem which, with a good deal 
of boldness and ingenuity, he met with the proposition 
that a legislative enactment would be a far easier and 
smoother means to the end than a long series of strikes 
and squabbles. But, after all, unless such legislation give 
effect to a practical (and not merely Utopian) desire on 
the part of the miners, it would remain a dead letter. And 
if there be such a desire, what is the good of legislation ? 
Mr. Burt and Mr. Fenwick laid great stress on the value 
of voluntary combination ; Sir Frederick Milner resolutely 
opposed the bill at the risk of losing the miners’ votes ; 
and the Home Secretary took up the position that adult 
men and women are the best judges of their own interests, 
and had better not be interfered with by the State. The 
bill was thrown out on a division (in which there was an 
extraordinary amount of cross-voting) by 272 to 160. 


Proceepincs on Thursday opened with the new farce 


of the Soldier and the Shamrock ; and the Irish mem- 
bers laboured to transform into a hero and a martyr an 
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insubordinate private who declined to remove the dear 
little plant from his Welsh regimental cap while he 
stood in the ranks on St. Patrick’s Day in the morn- 
ing. The Secretary for War refused to introduce a 
bill to legalise the wearing o the green by soldiers 
on duty, and defended the sentence of forty-eight 
hours’ hard labour awarded No. 2980 Private ‘Thomas 
O’Grady for his gross disobedience. On the resumption 
of the debate on the Small Holdings Bill, which was ulti- 
mately passed without division, Mr. Gladstone advocated 
a ‘smaller area of action’ than the county, though he 
admitted that a smaller body than the County Council 
could not deal conclusively with the necessary financial 
operations. The First Lord of the Treasury demonstrated 
that any reduction of the area would be impracticable 
unless accompanied by financial control. 





Mr. Joun Ditton is the member for East Mayo, and it 
is interesting to know what some of his constituents think 
of him. The Swineford Board of Guardians recently passed 
a resolution ‘ off its own bat,’ no ex officio member being 
present, repudiating the assertion made by Mr. Dillon 
from his place in the House that the ratepayers of East 
Mayo regret last year’s expenditure of Government relief 
funds upon a light. railway for the district. ‘ Mr. Dillon’s 
statement to the contrary notwithstanding ’—says the 
resolution—but for this assistance, the winter of 1891 had 
‘witnessed a recurrence of the terrible scenes of 1847.’ 
Mr. Dillon’s assertion that he never asked for the railway 
may be true: ‘he does not appear to ask for much that 
would tend to the benefit of his constituents.’ Finally 
Mr. Balfour is thanked and Mr. Dillon explicitly censured. 
The electors of Mayo do not think much of ‘that torm of 
representation which consists in living aloof while the 
people are in the grip of famine,’ and only coming forward 
when it is supposed that political capital is to be made by 
‘untrue and carping criticism of the man who put bread 
into the mouths of the hungry.’ And for once we agree 
with the electors of Mayo. 





Ar Tuesday's meeting of the London County Council 
Lord Rosebery complained of the confusion caused by 
the Council’s inexperience, disorganisation, and lack of a 
tradition. At present the committees are responsible to 
the Council, but there is no earthly reason why they should 
adopt a continuous policy. The first Council had none: 
on four points alone was there practical unanimity amongst 
the majority. But the difficulty with which the Chairman 
—whose duties are not thoroughly defined—has to con- 
tend is here: he has to control one hundred and thirty- 
seven members who compose, to all intents, one hundred 
and thirty-seven parties. Naturally there have been in- 
stances of vaciilation and of the rescission of resolutions. 
Therefore Lord Rosebery proposed (and the suggestion 
was at once accepted) the establishment of a committee of 
organisation, which is to investigate the matter and to com- 
pass, if possible, something like continuity in policy, some- 
thing like a tradition, or. at any rate a method of doing 
business. This committee includes the best and sanest 
men from both sides, and we have no fault to find with its 
composition. But the other committees are all ‘ captured’ 
by the Progressives (not even a proportionate representa- 
tion being allowed to Moderates), and many of the most 
businesslike men of the party are excluded from work 
they did to every one’s satisfaction. 





In respect of the Behring Sea Question, Lord Salis- 
bury’s despatch, reiterating the grounds for the non- 
renewal of the modus vivendi on the old terms, pending 
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arbitration, and proposing sufhcient measures for the pro- 
tection of the seals, is on its way across the Atlantie ; 
and a summary of this document has been telegraphed to 
Washington and submitted to the Senate along with Presi 
dent Harrison's reply. We are dependent on an American 
edition of these documents, which must necessarily be 
taken—like American editions of anything—with plenty 
of salt. The British Foreign Minister's message, we are 
told, was regarded by the Senate as evasive and irrelevant, 
and its reading evoked signs of impatience and irritation ; 
while the President’s note was admired for its ‘ pungency.’ 
The ‘ pungency’ of Mr. Harrison is delightful enough ; 
but this instalment of correspondence has certainly brought 
matters some degrees nearer a settlement: Lord Salisbury 
having altered his proposals without shifting his ground. 
President Harrison has repeated, in a crescendo tone, that 
the Republic’s rights—meaning its extravagant claim to 
exercise jurisdiction over the American side of the Behring 
Sea—will be upheld : if need be by the naval and military 
forces of the United States. A truly terrific suggestion. 
His tone and attitude seem to meet with the approval of 
American public opinion and of the American Senate, 
which meanwhile is preparing to put the seal of its ap 
proval on the Treaty of Arbitration. And British-owned 
ships are setting out for the sealing-grounds. If the 
President fulfil his threat, they will be captured or can- 
nonaded in the open sea, although it be under the guns 
of British cruisers sent to protect them. 

Tue letter addressed by Mr. John W. Foster to the 
New York Chamber of Commerce puts the position of 
Canada and the United States in a nutshell. Here is 
his—and the Republican party’s—ultimatum: ‘It is the 
duty and the intention of the United States to cultivate 
the most intimate and liberal commercial relations with 
such of our neighbours as recognise American (in_ its 
broadest sense) as paramount to European influence on 
this hemisphere. Beyond that the spirit of genuine 
Americanism does not require nor permit us to go.’ With 
the Republican party in power, commercial reciprocity 
between these two countries is impossible; and, unfor- 
tunately for Canada, the Democrats do not stand a strong 
chance of gaining power, nor, did they secure it, is it pro- 
bable that they would go very far in the path of com- 
mercial righteousness. The humiliating rebuffs (they are 
nothing else) accorded to the Canadian deputations to 
Washington strengthen the hands of Blaine and Co., and 
leave the Canadians discouraged if not dismayed. The 
price demanded by the American Government for unre- 
stricted reciprocity with Canada is discrimination against 
England : and that price Canada never should and never 
will pay. It were well for the Dominion to discontinue 
her eager advances for the present, and do what she can 
to increase her trade with England: bearing the brunt 
of the M‘Kinley Act and American intimidation as best 
she may. The Canadian Foster, Minister of Finance, bears 
out the American Foster's declaration by announcing in 
the House of Commons at Ottawa that the Canadian Com- 
missioners offered to negotiate on the basis of the abro- 
gated Reciprocity Treaty of 1854, but were met by the 
declaration that Canada should adopt the American tariff: 
that is, the M‘Kinley Act. Canada must look to Britain. 





Count von Caprivi and his master are discovering that, 
as Prince Bismarck could have told them long ago, even 
Kaisers and Chancellors cannot always have things their 
own way. The opposition to the Prussian Education Bill 
has gained so much strength that the Emperor's will has 
had to bow to it. A Ministerial crisis has resulted in the 
resignation of Count von Zedlitz, Minister of Education, 
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the author of the measure, and the retirement of Caprivi 
from the post of Prussian Prime Minister (in which he has 
been succeeded by Count von Eulenberg), although he 
will continue to retain the Imperial Chancellorship. The 
bill, if not wholly abandoned, will be entirely remodelled 
before it is passed into law. It is a severe rebuff to the 
Emperor and his Chancellor ; it is a crushing disappoint- 
ment to the Clerical party, which believed it had the 
educational system of the country in its grasp; it is a 
great triumph for the Liberal sections and the Socialists. 
The political situation at Berlin is one of suspense. The 
most hopeful circumstance is that the Kaiser had the 
good sense to find out before it was too late that he had 
made a false step, and the courage to go back. 

Tur British arms have received another reverse in 
Africa; this time it is on the West Coast, and the cause 
of disaster is underrating the strength of a native enemy. 
An expedition, consisting of one hundred and fifty men of 
the Sierra Leone Frontier Police, with seven British officers 
in charge, left Freetown on the 7th inst. to punish a certain 
Carimoo for an attack last May upon Major Moore's party. 
The point aimed at was the town of Tambi, situated about 
a hundred miles inland. It contains some two thousand 
inhabitants, and is well placed for defence. Its advantages 
had been turned to good account, and after more than 
three hours’ fighting Captain Robinson, R.E., fell, and 
the natives, swarming from behind the stockades, became 
in their turn the assailants. Finally the expedition was 
compelled to retreat, leaving an officer and private of the 
Frontier Police killed, and five officers (including Major 
Brown, the Deputy Assistant Adjutant-General) and 
twenty men wounded. The news will be carried far and 
wide, and willseriously damage our credit and imperil our 
position on the West Coast. When the attack is renewed, 
there must be no possibility of a second failure ; or we 
may have a great war on our hands ere we know it. 


A sIMULTANEOUS rising of several of the tribes in the 
Chittagong hills seems to have been arranged ; and measures 
were taken so suddenly and skilfully that they went near 
bringing about disaster to a British force. Mr. Robert 
M‘Cabe, the political officer, had arrived at the village of 
Lalbura with a Sepoy force of eighty-four rifles, and was 
endeavouring to collect coolies, when the tribesmen, to the 
number of several hundreds, attempted to rush his position. 
The British force had time to form square, and after a sharp 
fight, during which the Lushais set fire to the village, the 
assailants were beaten off. A party of Sepoys advancing 
to join Mr. M‘Cabe at Lalbura fell into an ambush, but 
cut its way through ; and Captain Shakspeare and a body 
of police were also attacked and compelled to stockade 
themselves against the enemy. Reinforcements are being 
sent into the Lushai country : and another little campaign 
is inevitable. 





Tue Miners’ Federation, having failed completely to 
attain the object of the ‘holiday, has in a grandiloquent 
resolution stated the reverse to be the case, and ordered 
its men back to work a five days’ week. Throughout 
the districts controlled by the Federation, therefore, the 
collieries are once more in operation: except in a few 
instances where the masters have thought it necessary to 
protect themselves against a similar outbreak. No one 
has made any profit: not even the London middleman, 
who will find that during the next few months he must pay 
back for the ‘makings’ he lifted during the scare. Coal 
is now at or about its nominal price, and continues to de- 
scend the scale. The London dealers are heavily over- 
stocked : one Lancashire colliery owner has 70,000 tons 
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in hand of which he cannot dispose even at the rate cur- 
rent before the ‘ holiday.’ So that whether the men work 
five days or six—and few miners ever work more than five 
—they must submit to the inevitable reduction in wages. 


In Durham the number of miners on strike has in- 
creased, so that it now tops 90,000 ; but with the Tyneside 
engineers and the men thrown out of work by the two 
strikes, the total comes to 120,000. Their idleness alone 
stands between the Federation and an immediate reduc- 
tion. The strike fund is very inadequate, and there is 
everywhere distress: even tradesmen finding that their 
assistants must be dismissed. Of course the majority of 
the furnaces in the district are damped down, and engi- 
neering work is all but suspended. Hartlepool, which 
usually exports 30,000 tons a-week, is actually importing 
from Scotland. The uninterrupted output for Northum- 
berland cannot be tapped, since the whole of it is required 
to complete foreign or metropolitan contracts. A few of 
the Durham mines have been ‘ drowned,’ and will not be 
reopened presently. Water is scarce in the villages. The 
temper of the strikers is turbulent: but so far there has 


How- 


ever, the police have been heavily reinforced since the 


been less outrage than one might have expected. 


mob at Hebburn and Seaham was beginning to run alto- 
gether beyond control. Moreover, the military at York 
are being held in readiness to march upon any point at a 


moment's notice. 


Tue death is announced, by suicide under peculiarly dis- 
tressing circumstances, of Mr. Goring Thomas, the musi- 
cian of Esmeralda and of Nadeshda and some charming 
songs: an artist of endowment and accomplishment, 
French in his methods—{ which is so much in his favour)— 
yet really original in his inspiration. Miss Lucy Thompson, 
whose evidence before the Parnell Commission was so 
damaging to the defendants, died on Monday: she had 
to tell a cruel tale of boycotting and of attempts at mur- 
der: none the less, her determination broke down the 
conspiracy. M.Cartigny was the last survivor of Trafal- 
gar. Sir William Russell had the reputation of being the 
best cavalry officer of his time: he fought at Lucknow 
and Alumbagh, and commanded Lord Strathnairn’s horse 
after the fall of Delhi. 





Despite the weakness of silver, copper is even more in 
evidence. The American producers, who contribute about 
half the world’s supply, are endeavouring, it is said, to 
combine for the restriction of the output; but their 
chances of success are doubtful. Companies on this side 
suffered so keenly from M. Secrétan’s ‘corner,’ which 
brought down the Comptoir d’Escompte, that they are 
averse from another attempt to control the market. The 
supply proves that it pays to produce at the present 
price ; and those who work at a loss must either ‘ shut- 
down’ or wait for an expansion of the demand. 


On the Continent credit is naturally disturbed. The 
Paris Bourse, impoverished by the Panama Canal failure 
and the copper ‘corner’ collapse, has suffered also from 
the financial difficulties of Portugal, Russia, Spain, and 
Italy. Berlin has lost heavily (1) by Russian complications, 
and (2) by a stagnation of the home trade, largely produced 
by an excessively protectional tariff. The Giinsburg failure 
in St. Petersburg appears to have been partially due to 
the Tsar’s action in prohibiting the Minister of Finance 
from extending aid to a firm that had protested against his 
anti-Semitic policy: the result will be seen when Russia 
attempts to raise a new loan. Further failures on the 
Continent are probable enough, but they will not have 
much effect in London, where the position is sound. 
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EGYPT 

i—_— is no more pleasant reading for a loyal 

subject of Her Majesty than the comments of 
the French on Sir E. Baring’s last report. The docu- 
ment itself is abundantly interesting: and encouraging 
too, if only as a demonstration that British men can 
still govern. But, read by itself, it wants a certain zest 
which is imparted by the French commentary. The 
exasperation of our neighbour, when he sees us bringing 
solvency out of bankruptcy, order out of anarchy, and 
good administration out of a welter of Oriental deca- 
dence, and—what for him is worse—fixing our hold on 
Egypt in exact proportion as we do these things, 
serves the more fully to set forth the beauty of it all. 
The anger of the French, too, is so utterly helpless. 
They can only snarl at the financial statement, and 
snap at the demonstration that we alone can do what 
has to be done. The difficulties thrown in our way 
by the Financial Control may delay the work we have 
resolved to do. Stop it they cannot; and the longer 
we are delayed the longer we must stay. On the 
other hand, if France should cease from obstructing, 
she withdraws from the field, and leaves us the masters 
thereof before the world. It isa most exacerbating 
dilemma for a Power which would so gladly be busy, 
yet cannot have recourse to that policy of open menace 
whose only possible end is war. And it is no small 
addition to the causes which keep France in a state 
of nerves that the French are hearing no more from 
Mr. John Morley or Mr. Gladstone. The very Glad- 
stonian prints have begun to be quite judicious about 
Egypt: have started praising Sir E. Baring, and say- 
ing no more about evacuation. And, in short, it is 
getting to be suspected that hope in that quarter there 
is none. And, inasmuch as most Frenchmen look upon 
Egypt as a mere bondholders’ matter, and will have 
nothing to say to anything which will send down the 
value of their shares, what is left for a patriotic Press 
todo? What save crook her lean fingers and shriek : 
© Oh, non—non !—I should like to tear your bonnet off”? 
In truth, the old harpy may be left to unpack her heart 
in what she reckons epigrams. 

Meantime, the work of turning Egypt into a well- 
managed protected State, with an English resident to 
give orders disguised as advice, goes steadily on. The 
Sultan’s delay to send the Khedive’s firman has not 
stopped it for an hour. Abbas Pasha has taken his 
father’s place: escorted into Alexandria harbour by 
British warships, received on shore by British troops, 
surrounded in his capital by Sepoys under British 
officers, all under the direction of a British Resident. 
The Sultan’s pause has but served to show that his 
firman is a pure matter of form, with its uses as an 
official sign but with no effect on facts. The French 
may endeavour to console themselves by saying that 
for English purposes Abbas will not be such a Khe- 
dive as his father was. We trust they are wrong, 
for we have no unfriendly feeling to the young man 
who is Khedive to-day because we saved his father 
from Arabi Pasha ; but if they be right, why, the art 
of dealing with unmanageable young Rajahs is not un- 
known to us. Sir E. Baring says that Abbas Helmy is 
a sensible young fellow: in which case he knows that 
he has nothing to gain by intrigues against the English 
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which, successful, could only bring about a change 
of masters; nothing to gain by putting a Constans 
in the place of an Evelyn Baring. We prefer to 
believe that he sees his own interest and the facts of 
the case. Whether or not, the work goes on. The 
revenue shows a surplus in spite of all the French mort- 
gagees can do. ‘That surplus is getting more available 
as it grows, and is being used for the good of Egypt, 
and yet so as to tighten our hold upon the land. The 
barrage of the Nile and the steady development of irri- 
gation works have already borne fruit in increased 
harvests. Not even a Gladstonian Radical could wish 
our rule to be other than a gain to the peoples we 
protect: wherefore this result may be described as 
acceptable to all men save the patriotic journalist of 
Paris. But, without undervaluing the honours we have 
earned by good done to the Egyptians, we take pecu- 
liar pleasure in considering this irrigation work from 
another point of view. For whoever controls the irriga- 
tion of Egypt has his hand on the very heart of the 
country. He has the means of reaching the real people, 
who are very different indeed from the Armenians, 
Levantines, semi-Turks, semi-Arabs—Frenchified and 
spoilt Orientals all of them, and therefore the mere 
trash of the human race—to be found in the towns. 
Done wisely and intelligently, this work must convince 
the Fellaheen that they are dealing with masters who 
mean them well. Now, that Sir Colin Mackenzie's 
work in the irrigation department is wisely and intelli- 
gently done is not denied. Neither has anybody other 
than a French journalist—or here and there some Eng- 
lishman with an unpatriotic mania who has made him- 
self the mere mouthpiece of the Frenchified Oriental 
—asserted that the Fellaheen do not know now the 
master they have to deal withal, and are grateful to him. 
Taking the irrigation work as the basis, we have checked, 
controlled, and improved every branch of the Adminis- 
tration. France may sit and sulk as she pleases on the 
caisse of the Debt; but the country is absolutely in our 
hands. 

It is the nature of such work as this that it cannot 
be given up: which the very French must see if they 
will but look. It cannot be done by Orientals, however 
well trained they be. The Oriental is often honourable, 
and sometimes great, so long as he remains really inde- 





pendent. But his methods are not ours, nor his ideas. 
He can govern with magnificent energy at times; but 
only as an energetic barbarian. At no time could such 
an administration as that which is perfecting in Egypt 
have been set up or worked by Orientals. They might 
have done a great thing, but not such a thing as that. 
Put into their hands now, it would instantly fall to ruin. 
Instruction would nothing avail, for it is the nature of 
the instructed Oriental that he can keep on the path he 
has been taught to follow by a European master just as 
long as that master is watching him: just as long, and 
no longer. Left to himself, he drifts back to the good 
old-fashioned native methods of corvée, kourbash, and 
baksheesh; for he is only a ‘demnition product,’ after all. 
That is not his fault, poor fellow ; but it is an excellent 
reason for not trusting him with power. Now, nobody 
proposes to let Egypt sink back into her old condition 
of styedom. She must be saved from bankruptcy and 
Arabis and invaders from the desert. The very French 
bondholders demand that much in the interests of their 
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pockets. Whether they draw the deduction or not, it 
none the less follows from the premises that the same 
Power which has pulled Egypt out of the Slough of 
Despond—that Power must keep her out. Those British 
troops which Sir E. Baring sees no reason to part with 
must remain : not so much as the force which is to hold 
the country as the outward and visible sign of that ad- 
ministration which has taken hold upon Egypt by the 
work it does for the material benefit of Egypt. We 
are where we are, first, because we must control the road 
to India; second, for the good of the country—since 
nobody is to be the worse for British rule ; and then, 
third, for the good of the bondholders: which last 
furnishes the formal claim. "There we are, in fine, and 


there we stay. 


THE CASK OF VICTORIA 


TINUE difficulties of Victoria need alarm not him that 
Yet, as the result of 


popular misgovernment, they deserve the attention of 


holds colonial securities. 


The great strike was followed, 
But strikes, after 


The loss they cause is 


honest folk over here. 
of course, by a depression in business. 
all, are politically irrelevant. 
immediate, or—at least for the most part—calculable. 
It is when the Progressive Labour Party begins to 
work the constitution in the manner recommended of 
our Fabians that Capital becomes really uneasy. In 
a strike the Executive may be expected to remain more 
or less impartial. But where the organs of Government 
are used for purposes of spoliation, the law is on the 
side of the oppressors. Australia, until recently, has 
been administered by men of business. ‘The ‘ old colo- 
not Lord Carrington’s 





nists’ who made Victoria were 
pick-and-shovel men but—their employers. 
sible that neither Victoria nor any other colony, made 


It is pos- 


or unmade, is worth considering, except as a prop to 
the Mother-Country. 
Intellectually, it is true, Australia does not exist. But 


But this is to refine overmuch. 


then—neither do most of our good citizens at home. 
The merchants of Melbourne and the squatters of the 
Western District were, at all events, worth entrusting 
with money. They made them great works, they builded 
houses, they ploughed the land. ‘They dug pools of 
water to water their sheep. Also they had possessions 
of great and small cattle above all that were known 
before them. So they were rich, and increased mightily, 
But after a 
while their servants, looking enviously on their pro- 


and their wisdom remained with them. 


sperity, brought pressure to bear on the Common Poli- 
tician. Therefore they went about to cause their hearts 
to despair of the labour they had done. For their 
work had been in wisdom and in knowledge and in 
equity: yet to a man that had not laboured therein 
they must leave it for his portion. Which, no doubt, 
they considered vanity and a great evil. But it all 
‘ame of their having accepted manhood suffrage. The 
academic Liberals who invented the Victorian constitu- 
tion were specious, like other Liberals, in their reason- 
ing. Every class possessed of political power, they 
alleged, will look to its private advantage. 
lords, priests, and traders have severally legislated in 
their own favour. The workers form the bulk of a new 
community. Come, therefore, let us place power in the 
hands of the workers: who will pass such laws as will 


Kings, 
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benefit themselves and (consequently) the nation at 
large. 
For the ‘ masses’ are Carlyle’s majority. Given votes, 
And, un- 
guided, they can only ruin themselves and_ their 
country. 

The depreciation of property in Melbourne is no 
longer put down to the reaction after the last land- 
The revenue has decreased in the seven months 


Now, herein is one fallacy—to aver no more. 


they will not always submit to guidance. 


boom. 
of the current financial year to the extent of near half- 
a-million. ‘The banks are hard hit ; and the colony is 
attempting to float Treasury bonds in London. Now, 
Victoria, of course, is not as those South American Re- 
She is willing to pay tithe of all her pos- 
sessions. She has felt the effects of bad government, 


publics are. 


in short; and the punishment seems almost like to 
bring her to her senses. Business habits are not to 
be shifted suddenly: and the Trades’ Hall is not yet 
omnipotent. The working-man must tighten his belt 





for a while: must find his Paradise—perhaps no such 
| 


Cockaigne after all. Retrenchment is acknowledged 
But the manner thereof is debated. 


All parties are 


to be necessary. 
Politically, the outlook is uncertain. 
in awe of the Trades’ Hall: an unintelligent and dis- 
credited body, which has more power in the voting- 
booth than over members after they are elected. Mr. 
Munro, the late Premier, has appointed himself Agent- 
General in London ; though, as comptroller of an in- 
solvent bank, he is not the best person to represent the 
colony during a financial crisis. Mr. Shiels, who holds 
office for the moment, is rash—with the rashness of 
perplexed feebleness. At Castleton last week he declared 
the Government programme: a catch-vote policy of 
relief works and municipal subsidies. By making show 
of retrenchments in the Civil Service he hopes to con- 
ciliate austere critics at the cost of offending a few 
highly paid officials. Squatters, traders, and capitalists 
generally, are to be taxed ; and ‘if, in order to settle 
the labouring population on the lands, it becomes neces- 
sary to buy the property of private owners, the pur- 
chase money will be paid in inscribed stock having a 
currency of from twenty-five to thirty years. Finally, 
by way of restoring public confidence, Mr. Shiels has 
suspended the Railway Commissioners. The meaning 
of this last move is worth considering. ‘The railways 
are the best available asset of the colony. They have 
been for some years managed by Mr. Speight and two 
other experts from England. The arrangement has 
worked admirably. But Victorian Cabinets might not 
for ever resist the temptations of electoral expediency 
The patronage of the Railway Department was im- 
mense. Every signalman has a vote. An Amending 
Act was accordingly passed, which restricted the powers 
of the Commissioners and regulated their future status. 
The interference of the Government with the business 
of the department has steadily increased. In the in- 
terests of the community, or in deference to the wishes 
of the constituents, fares have been reduced and new 
lines ordered against the advice of the Commissioners. 
The deficit in the railway returns of the current year 
comes to £350,000. Mr. Shiels has included in his 
retrenchments a scheme of railway reform. All freights, 
he proposes, shall be raised; more new and unremu- 
nerative lines shall be constructed (on borrowed money) 
to give work to the unemployed: and the number of 
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trains now running on lines that pay shall be reduced. 
Mr. Speight with his colleagues has protested against 
this policy as suicidal, and has recommended that 
salaries be cut down throughout the department, and 
all unnecessary works be discontinued. Now, it is 
clear that Mr. Speight does not understand politics. 
After all, both the unemployed and the railway porters 
many more votes than the civil servants ; 
and a general election is imminent. ‘The Government, 
not its relief works but—the 





have votes 





therefore, has suspended 
Railway Commissioners. 

However, Mr. Shiels is the merest stop-gap. His 
Ministry was formed on February 18, and Parliament 
will be dissolved early in April. The new country 
party has at least a chance of securing a majority. 
Its programme is anti-democratic, agricultural, and 
federationist. A few years of reaction, hard work, and 
sober government will restore the credit of Victoria. 
And this way even the most unlikely politicians are 
Sir Graham Berry, late Agent-General and 
sometime Anarchist, has learned wisdom in London. 


working. 


He is preaching moderation and economy ; and he has 
refused a seat in Mr. Shiels’s Cabinet. 


THE VOICE OF JACOB 

HE battle of the Censorship is still fighting, though, 

if you may believe T'he Daily Telegraph, the belli- 
gerents are changed. It appears that it was not Mr. 
Pigott, after all, who avenged the puritan world upon 
A Visit, but that strenuous champion of the Indepen- 
dent Theatre, Mr. George Moore. What appeared to 
be the hand of Esau was really the voice of Jacob. The 
author of 4 Mummers Wife has not hitherto been sus- 
pected of British-Matronage, and the history of the 
drama will scarce provide a situation more ridiculous 
than Purity defended by converted Mr. Moore against 
the assaults of emancipated Mr. Archer. In these cir- 
cumstances are there not the materials of a farce or an 
Ibscene drama ? How Mr. Archer was kept in the dark, 
even by his own colleague, is a puzzle whose solution is 
beyond us. The fact, however, is interesting : because 
it proves that the public taste in morality is a definite 
quantity, recognisable not only by Mrs. Grundy but 
even by her most determined opponents. 

In a former article we suggested that the personality 
of the Censor did not affect his office. He represents— 
as a servant of the Crown—the average man, or rather 
the average man who is taking his wife to the play. 
The line of demarcation is sharply drawn. Impropriety 
of idea is not in the discussion : the pencil pounces only 
on impropriety of phrase. The dames of the great 
house of Grundy enjoy what they term a ‘ risky” situa- 
tion better than most ; but they shrink in horror from 
all kinds of brutal statement, especially when the roof 
above them shelters also certain of the frailer sex. Now, 
when Mr. Archer complains that the morals of his play 
were debased by excision, we quite agree with him ; 
and we believe that Mr. Moore would endorse our 
opinion. But the bravest quails and goes down before 
the dread Grundeian eye; and private judgment is en- 
tirely superseded when it is your duty to lull the public 
conscience to sleep. Our own argument is immensely 
strengthened if i be true that Mr. Moore is the real 
offender. The Licenser of Plays, as we pointed out, can 
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incur no blame. His decisions are not the fruit of per- 
sonal taste but of a profound experience of that dia- 
logue against which the public demands protection. 
We ventured to prophesy that were Mr. Archer himself 
the Licenser of Plays, his blue pencil would soon be 
found stumping it bravely down the well-worn track. 
And here our opinion finds immediate confirmation : 
which is all the stronger because it was undesigned. In 
fact, though it was not Mr. Archer's own hand that 
defaced A Visit, the deed was done by a friend and 
colleague, whose views concerning the material of art 
are far more liberal than those entertained by the critic 
of The World. So that we may take it that Mr. 
Archer’s quarrel is not with a particular school of criti- 
cism but with all such critics as recognise the limita- 
tions and eccentricities of the public taste. 

The incident is also an argument in the Censor’s 
favour. At least his judgment is not biassed if: it 
coincide with Mr. Moore’s; and we may presume that 
at least one public officer brings wisdom and discretion 
to the discharge of his duties. In spite of Messrs. 
Archer and Hollingshead, we remain convinced that 
some sort of restraint is necessary. ‘The es-ence of 
drama is publicity; and, as the world is not vet com- 
posed of ‘artists, we must een make the best of the 
situation, and refuse carte blanche to such notoriety- 
mongers as would achieve a reputation by simple 
outrage. ; 
possibility 2 Would Mr. Archer be content to stoop 
his neck to the Parkinsonian voke ? Would he prefer 
the collective folly of unlettered Councillors to the 


fallible intelligence of a scholar and a gentleman ? 


How, then, will you make your theatre a 


Art, no doubt, should be trammelled as lightly as 
possible ; but where public opinion is weak and the 
desire of sensation strong, some measure of restraint Is 
an absolute necessity. The arts of sculpture and archi- 
tecture are under absolute control. If Brunelleschi came 
to life again he would not be allowed to contravene the 
Building Act, nor would Phidias be free to set up his 
masterpieces at random in the street. There are certain 
pictures which offend against morals and which are there 
fore excluded from public exhibition. ‘The connoisseur 
may collect these ‘ curiosities” in private, if it please him 
But he suffers 


no hardship if his treasures may not achieve an infla- 


to do so and his purse be long enough. 


tion of value from exhibition at Burlington House. The 
drama suffers more than her sister arts—so much may 
be acknowledged—because she demands a stage and 
trappings for her exposition ; and a stage and trappings 


are not bought for nothing ; so that without co-opera- 


p>? 
tion the production of plays is impossible save to the 
And we had thought that the Independent 


Theatre was established for the express purpose of pre- 


very rich. 


senting such plays as would give Gath and Askelon cause 
to blaspheme. However, as Messrs. Grein and Archer are 
content to submit to the Censor’s judgment, they must 
take the risk of their action. For the Censor, whether 
he consult the advice of an expert in Independence or 
not, cannot go out of his way to serve a party. But 
scant injury is done them if their plays be sacrificed : 
they are cognisant of the danger they run; and who 
shall sympathise with them if they lack the enterprise 
to make their theatre Independent in act as in name ? 
The Licenser, in collaboration with Mr. Moore, ruined 
a play—so much may be granted ; but the ruin was an 
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inevitable incident of warfare—that must be granted 
too. The whole squabble has been a storm in a tea- 
cup; and, if it prove to the world that the Censorship 
is not infallible—which is obvious—it should also con- 
vince the world that the Censorship is the best institu- 
tion of its kind in the establishment, and deserves the 
support of all the friends of artistic independence. 


‘THE RADICAL HISTORIAN’ 
i\\ R. FREEMAN'S want of tact and excess of tem- 


per, his many eccentricities, will be forgotten 
with his departure. But in his grave he may still be 
subject to the charge that his politics were those of the 
Modern Radical, and that he wrote history to justify 
the existence of a * Little England’ and the triumph of 
the man Schnadhorst. 

“Tis the rankest injustice. It is true that he called 
himself a Liberal often and a Radical sometimes ; but 
it is demonstrable that he always used these words in 
an esoteric or Pickwickian sense and not as they are 
understanded of the vulgar. In any case he differed 
from the Schnadhorstian Radical as chalk from cheese : 
for to that odious and frenzied creature whatever has 
tended to make England great, be it Church or Squire 
or Imperial Parliament, is abhorrent for the very reason 
that such was its tendency; and after the ruin of his 
country’s greatness the sole aim of his political exist- 
ence 1s to reduce politics to a kind of frantic * Follow- 
My-Leader. The self-opinionated old don who loved 
the past and doted on the glories of the Anglo-Saxon 
—even in the days when he drank the mead in the 
beer-hall and worshipped Thor and Woden in primeval 
Germany—who lingered with the loving antiquarian 
eye on every arch and pillar in Norman Church or 
in English Cathedral, who took his idlesse in a dio- 
cesan conference and was every whit as proud of his 
place in the Somerset Quarter Sessions as he was 
ashamed of his Oxford title of Professor—this man, 
We say, was as far apart from the latter-day leveller 
as patriotism is from. selfishness, as honesty from cant, 
as the high philosophy of Burke from the blithering 
sentimentalism of Rousseau. 

And those who know his writings know that his is the 
very spirit of the Tory. He was not an historian of the 
very first rank. He had none of the majestic power, the 
proud and luminous calm, of Gibbon ; as antiquary or as 
critic of authorities he was inferior to Bishop Stubbs ; 
there are grand and noble pages in his Norman Con- 
quest —as where he describes the last fight for freedom 
on Senlac Hill or the martyrdom of Waltheof—but 
as an artist in presentation he cannot compare to his 
old enemy Mr. Froude, far less to his other bugbear, 
Macaulay. Few could make history more real or more 
lifelike ; none ever preached more vigorously than he 
the doctrine of the unity of history; but his point of 
view was none the less somewhat narrow and donnish. 
He had an encyclopaedic grasp of all the facts of all the 
periods ; but it was only the Mediaeval that he thor- 
oughly understood, so that, intensely patriotic as he 
was, he failed to sympathise with the development of 
England in days posterior to the middle ages. Herein 
consisted his weakness ; this it was that so straitened 
his Toryism that to the uncritical Radical journalist it 
seemed something very like its own antithesis and scorn. 
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And yet it is unanswerable that on the points where, as 
an historian, Mr. Freeman could speak with authority, 
the gospel he preached was always a gospel of Toryism. 
On the Church, on the Squire, on the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, his writings do nothing but give the lie to the philo- 
sophy (so-called) of plunder,confiscation, dismemberment. 
The sacrilegious ignoramus—(this word rather than a 
harsher and shorter one)—of the Carvel Williams and 
Liberationist Society breed goes scattering pamphlets 
whose object is to persuade the mob that the Church of 
England is an institution made, established, and en- 
dowed by an Act of Parliament (none such is to be found 
in any edition, revised or unrevised, of Statutes of the 
realm) ; and even less virulent sportsmen protest against 
the presence of certain Lords Spiritual in the House of 
Peers as an infringement of democratic liberties. Mr. 





Freeman laughed both these fancies to such contempt as 
would have shattered any party that did not live and 
thrive on falsehood and batten itself on the ignorance of 
arabble. The Church—so Mr. Freeman, ‘ the Radical 
historian,’ has said not once but often—was by law estab- 
lished in this realm in the same sense that the Queen and 
the Houses of Parliament are by law established. And 
on the presence of the Lords Spiritual in the Upper 
Chamber he spoke with no less vigour and assurance. 
To him Liberalism only appealed in so far as it purposed 
to restore the ancient democratic constitution of Auglo- 
Saxondom. Legislator-bishops representing merit as 
opposed to birth formed an essential part of the 
Witenagemots ; and for that reason should (he urged) 
be retained in the modern Parliament by all such demo- 
cratic reformers as sought for inspiration in the tradi- 
It follows, then (unless 
he lied), as day from night, that Liberationist Radicalism 


tions and ideas of Englishmen. 


is alike un-English and from a national standpoint un- 
democratic. 

As for that other Radical bogey, the country squire 
(excepting always in his sporting capacity), Mr. Free- 
man pleaded stoutly and boldly for him, as for an in- 
stitution without which England would cease from 
He has proved to the hilts that the 
individual we know as the Squire, and whom our 


being England. 


Anglo-Saxon forefathers knew as the Thegn, was no 
creation of aristocratic legislation or Norman privilege 
but a good, honest development of the old free life of 
England. The natural order of English society has 
always been to accord the Thegn (or Squire), possessor 
of hereditary acres in the English village, a certain 
pre-eminence in the regulation of the civil and judi- 
cial business of the locality. ‘This feeling is shown 
by Mr. Freeman to have been the feeling of old pre- 
Norman England, and the recent County Council elec- 
tions have shown that, despite Dissenter and caucus and 
Star-man, it is that of the rural England of to-day. 
So far, indeed, was this * Radical historian’ alien from 
the sentiment of his (reputed) party, that he could 
actually glorify and adorn that reactionary institution, 
Quarter Sessions; could in his work express a hope 
that the county J.P.’s would—not abdicate their posi- 
tion to the preacher or the demagogue but—do 
‘thanely and well’; and could even condemn Mr. 
Ritchie's County Council Bill as substituting an inferior 
for a superior oligarchy. 

Again: there is no note of uncertainty in his pro- 
nouncements on the right of the Englishman’s Imperial 
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Parliament to be the absolute ruler in the Englishman’s 
own island. From his medieval point of view a Grattan 
or a Gladstonian (an °86 Gladstonian) constitution for 
Ireland which would clear the Irish M.P.’s out of West- 
minster ‘was defensible ; but he would rather (he de- 
clared) turn Jingo and sing Rule Britannia than see 
our Britain degraded into a province of Ireland by the 
retention of the Irish members, or the old Parliament 
of England, the creation of his hero, Edward Long- 
shanks, commemorate her six hundredth anniversary by 
resolving herself, on the Home-Rule-All-Round craze, 
into and abdicating her sovereignty to a set of pro- 
vincial vestries. He had no dislike to federalism in 
the abstract. In Achaia, in Switzerland, in America, 
he admired it as a natural result of racial or geo- 
graphical development ; but he felt that its very justi- 
fication in these countries was its condemnation in 
Britain, where history and geography would combine to 
make it an anachronism and an anomaly. 

His mind was too medizeval to rise to the conception of 
an Imperial destiny which gives the men of Ireland and 
of Australia a part of the same inheritance as the men 
of Northumbria and Kent. For all that, let his mind 
be clear and lis sympathies be strong, and his teaching 
is always on the side of Toryism. Despite his Bulgarian 
antics (as of Lhe priests of Baal) before a certain altar, 
the modern ‘Tory may claim him through his books as 
an influence that makes for patriotism and truth. And 
much may be forgiven him for that he loved England 
much. 


INDIAN FINANCE 


a reception by commercial Calcutta of Sir David 

Barbour’s financial statement is the reverse of flat 
tering to that official. ‘ Colourless” and ‘ uninterest- 
ing are the epithets: which, being interpreted, appear 
to resolve themselves into a complaint that the Minister 
has no very cheerful tale to tell of the past and declines 
to commit himself as to the future. Well: there is 
honesty, at least, in an exposition which does not 
juggle elasticity out of stagnation ; and for the esti- 
mates for the coming year—what is such guesswork 
ever worth ? Some providers of ways and means there 
are (as Mr. Goschen) whose prudence induces them 
habitually to under-reckon the bounty of the gods ; 
others (as Sir Stafford Northcote) who dream of. sur 
pluses and have to deal with deficits. In both cases 
prophecy corresponds remotely with accomplishment ; 
and Sir David Barbour shows sound sense in combining 
an anticipation of equilibrium with a warning that the 
situation may be profoundly and unexpectedly affected 
by incalculable factors 





; as widespread famine and a 
long fall in exchange. He hedges, if you like ; but at 
least he is no ‘ Prosperity Robinson.’ 

The plain fact seems to be that Indian and Anglo- 
Indian bile has been stirred because the Government, 
somewhat pressed for cash, resolves to proceed by eco- 
nomy rather than by loan. The Finance Minister does 
not absolutely preclude himself from borrowing in the 
future, but he prefers to make heavy demands upon 
the Provincial Administrations for the present. Now, 
civism in Bengal, as elsewhere, is rather for local and 
particular than’ for general and the State. “Tis 
human, though frail, to gird at the curtailment of 
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parochial enterprises which put money into the pockets 
of self and friends, when the said curtailment might 
be avoided by a call upon posterity without preju- 
dice to the sentiments of acquisitivness or good- 
fellowship. At the same time, the policy of drawing 
cheques on posterity is demonstrably one that should 
be reserved for seasons of great distress; and the actual 
condition of things, albeit gloomy, can scarce be de- 
scribed as desperate. On the contrary, there are signs in 
plenty that the permanent sources of revenue are healthy 
enough. ‘Thus, there is a large increase in the rail- 
way returns, owing to an augmented volume of exported 
wheat ; while a general survey of the grain-producing 
communities, notably of famine-stricken Russia, induces 
the belief that Sir David is right, and his critics are 
wrong, when he anticipates that the comfortable rise 
will be maintained. Equally satisfactory to the non- 
Caineanitish mind are the opium receipts, which ex- 
hibit a slight advance upon those of the last Budget : 
more especially as the Blue-Book has explained that the 
extra payments are due to higher prices and the pre- 
vention of smuggling—not to a larger consumption of 
the accursed sedative. The decrease in the land revenue 
does not appear to be formidable as yet, and is clearly 
attributable to temporary causes: the scarcity, namely, 
that is prevalent in isolated districts. The same can 
barely be said of the huge totals in the category of 
military expenditure; for the all-important Frontier 
Defence System, though nearing completion, still de- 
mands a great outlay, and there is little hope that puni- 
tive expeditions will speedily cease from being. ‘True 
that it requires an exceptional combination of diplo- 
matic and tactical blundering to produce a Manipur ; 
and the prompt repetition of that disaster need no 
wise be feared. But the latest telegrams show clearly 
enough that the Chin-Lushai hillmen must be very 
drastically treated before the Bengal and Burmese com- 
munications are in any degree secure. Besides, as T'h 
National Observer has already argued, the Katchin and 
Shan hinterlands of Theebaw’s ex-kingdom will have to 
be effectively policed, or we shall be involved in boun- 
dary disputes with the French and Chinese. All which 
means money ; and money is just now none too plentiful 
in the Indian exchequer. 

Undoubtedly the immediate perils are dearth and a 
further fall in the rupee. As to the former, the state 
of affairs is that, if the next few weeks should yield an 
abundant rainfall, there would be nothing worse to face 
than scarcity; but if the clouds withold their blessing, 
the distress must be severe. Even to-day the partial 
failure of the north-west monsoon has made the outlook 
well-nigh as dark as in last July ; and the numbers em- 
ployed on relief-works in Madras, in Rajputana, and in 
Upper Burmah, show a steady, albeit a slight, increase 
as the months roll on. (For instance, in Madras, the 
critical province, they are thirty-eight thousand as 
against thirty-six thousand in October.) Bengal has 
been comparatively unaffected hitherto ; but the latest 
reports of agricultural prospects are the reverse of 
encouraging, though by way of compensation there 
are cheering statements from the Northern and the 
Central Provinces. In short, the intelligence is some- 
what mixed, and even Mr. Swift MacNeill might be 
pardoned for questioning the Under-Secretary concern 
ing the food supply. On the whole, the presumption 
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seems to be that a general famine will not occur: in 
which case the Indian Government will be equal to the 
combat. But if the scourge should fall, it is the 
bounden duty of the British race to come promptly 
and liberally to the rescue of some millions of afflicted 
citizens of the British Empire. 

The currency question is one upon which Sir David 
Barbour offers no other enlightenment than that it is 
acute: a conclusion which will be amply justified 
should his foreboding of a loss of something like a 
penny-farthing on the rupee prove correct. ‘The 
Finance Minister is blamed for indicating the disease 
without suggesting a remedy, but the real culprits are 
to be found in Whitehall. For years this matter has 
been urged upon the attention of the home authorities: 
for years they have been in a position to know that 
the continuous fluctuation between the relations of gold 
and silver is playing the mischief with Indian accounts. 
Nay: a definite cure—the return, namely, to the system 
of a double legal tender in vogue before 1873—has been 
pressed upon successive Secretaries of State: vocifer- 
ously by the press, and firmly, though cautiously, by the 
Viceroys in Council. No sort of heed has been paid to 
these pleadings : and it is the fact that the problem is 
involved with a number of serious complications, inter- 





national as well as national. Still, the Sphinx will 
have to be faced; and Lord Cross’s grasp of detail 
and knowledge of business appear to denote him as 
the CEdipus. Meanwhile, with British statesmanship 
incapable of even so small an effort as the convocation 
of a monetary conference, Indian Ministers of Finance 
may well be forgiven if they maintain an attitude of 
stolid despair towards this topic of exchange. 





THE HOLY ANARCHIST 
CHARACTERISTIC—and_ perhaps the sole 


y merit—of Latter-day Radicalism is an uncom- 
promising silliness. A pure effect of sentimentalism, 
which is sentiment run to seed, it is wont to reason out 
of its emotions, very much as Mr. Gladstone does, and 
the more violent these the more irrational the arguments 
developed from them. In other words, when the Latter- 
day Radical wants a thing, he wants it so badly that 
he won’t be reasonable till he gets it. Thus, it is gene- 
rally known (and admitted) that much evil has come of 
the bad and wicked practice of boycotting: that is, of 
agreeing with certain persons so to behave as to visit 
certain other persons with injuries and unpleasantnesses 
of divers kinds. But the Latter-day Radical has made 
up his mind that, Great Britain being the freest of free 
countries, and the Irish Voter a very useful element com- 
passing its oppression, it is unadvisable that any restric- 
tions should be imposed upon such freedom of action as 
is essential to a successful achievement in the art : espe- 
cially in Ireland, where not to boycott or be boycotted 
is, it would seem, to exist in a state of suspended anima- 
tion at best. So he gets leave to bring in a measure 
which may fairly be described as a Bill to Legalise Con- 
spiracy, and falls a-crying and a-calling names when his 
pleasant little device for letting hell loose again is sent 
back to the limbo whence it came. In this instance his 
argument is that what is innocent in one is innocent 
in twenty, or two hundred, or two thousand ; so that, 
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inasmuch as any man is free to refuse to sell another 
man bread or beef, any two hundred, or two thousand, 
men are free to do likewise; and, if the effect thereof 
is that the man dies of starvation, why, it is obvious 
that nobody is to blame but the man himself, who, by 
declining to do as the two hundred (or two thousand) 
would have him, obliged them to secure ‘their ob- 
ject by means of a perfectly innocent and unpunish- 
able form of murder. Thus the inheritor of Jean- 
Jacques ; and the odd thing is that he has but to cry 
and call names long enough to get his way. 

Or take the case of the two poachers who were 
hanged for bludgeoning two gamekeepers to death. 
Now, it is pretty certain that, had these been town-bred 
ruffians in pursuit of swag, and done the same by a 
couple of constables on duty, or a pair of night-watch- 
men armed for the protection of their employer's pro- 
perty, they would have been aliowed to go to the 
gallows undeplored of any save their friends and re- 
lations: for though, no doubt, there is a good time 
coming ‘when France shall reign and all laws be re- 
pealed, and sentiment will run with the poor thief 
shot in the pursuit of his blameless calling and against 
the brutal owner of property who ‘draws the fatal 
bead,’ it is undeniable that that time is not yet, and 
that, in spite of ‘ Lady Casuals’ and ‘ Brave Burglars, 
the criminal classes are still regarded as the public 
enemy. But the delusion is abroad that the landlord, 
having no right at all to his land, has still less right to 
anything upon his land ; and that, if anything there be 
upon his land to which he has less right than all the rest, 
it is precisely the birds he breeds. And this for divers 
reasons : of which the chief appear to be that (1) God 
made the game as He made the sun and the wind and 
the land itself for Everybody, and that (2) there is such 
an accretion of sentimentalism about the Game Laws 
that the Latter-day Radical who so much as mentions 
them straightway goes beside himself, and bays the 
moon (as it were) for many days. In the Pitstone 
instance, it was not denied that a double murder had 
been done, and done with extreme brutality; but it 
was urged that it was done in self-defence, and that, 
if the murdered men had not begun by savagely as- 
saulting two honest, civil, poor fellows who were after 
no worse work than poaching—(that is, avenging the 
landless on the landed, and taking their share of what 
God made for all)—there would have been no fight ; 
under which circumstances it is obvious that murder 
must have been impossible. Plainly, therefore, the real 
murderers were not the Pitstone poachers, who were 
sentenced to be hanged for murder, but the Pitstone 
gamekeepers, who deliberately picked a quarrel with the 
Pitstone poachers, and obliged these unconscious protes- 
tants to beat them to death with gun-stocks. So that 
if any of the parties deserved the rope it was not the 
poachers—who killed their men and ran away—but the 
keepers who, acting on a mistaken sense of duty and an 
imperfect conception of the rights of property and 
enormity of the Game Laws, so far forgot, or ignored, 
their civic duty as to interrupt two peaceful citizens in 
the pursuit of their avocation, and, attempting to deny 
them their lawful part in the gifts of the Creator, were 
—unhappy but not wonderful to say—left dead upon 
the field. q@..p. Clearly it was an outrage upon 
living, bleating Sentimentalism to wreak the vengeance 
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of Society upon the innocent: especially as the late 
Duke of Bedford was such a churl that he wouldn't 
sell his game under market-price (this was a plea put 
forth by a professional body-snatcher, it is true: a prac- 
titioner who had rifled several graves and broken the 
mausoleum of at least one living man ; and it is all the 
more interesting therefor) ; and * The Cult of the Sacred 
Birds’ was as good a headline as you want ; and the 
really guilty parties had passed beyond the reach of 
halters and headlines both. For all which reasons it 
was an opportunity for Mr. Matthews to forget his 
Lipski, and make things right all round by commuting 
the death-sentence to a short and trifling term of im- 
prisonment, and paying (in the House) a handsome 
compliment to the several bards and editors and M.P.’s 
who had lent him their lights and enabled him to see 
But the Pitstone victims became 
the Pitstone martyrs none the less: and as there are 


things as they are. 
‘three women and twelve children—all innocent—left 
totally unprovided for, and subscriptions are wanted, 
it is not surprising that, as in the historic instance of 
New ‘Tipperary, baying the moon on this particular 
inspiration is for the moment out of fashion. 

Lastly, for the present, there is the strange and in- 
teresting example of the heroes of the late Commune. 
In their day these gentry behaved atrociously—as we 
know. <A handful of failures, they came upon a chance 
of success, and they made the most of it—as we know. 
They were the heirs of 93, and they did their best, 
and to considerable purpose, to get up a little ‘93 of 
their own—as we know. Then the Law came in ; and 
some were shot, and some were sent to New Caledonia, 
and some ran away and died of absinthe, and others 
ran away and didu't, but reflected that they had sown 
their wild oats, and, ‘ having done the thing in style, 
miglit now settle down with credit to the ordinary work 
of life. This they did. 
Radical editor, sufflaminated almost to bursting point 


And, says one Latter-Day 


(like an overblown toy balloon) with the longing to get 
rid of the Irish Coercion Act, is not here a proof that 
‘under a good Government useful citizens may be made 
out of possible Anarchists’? is not here a demonstra- 
tion that ‘there is stuff to make an Anarchist under 
certain conditions in almost every man who deserves to 
be a free citizen’ + above all, is not here a hint that 
‘what is wanted is to catch the Anarchists far more 
than to kill them’? in short, is not here an object- 
lesson in the theory that political crime is not criminal 
crime, and that the Irish Coercion Act must be instantly 
repealed? The moral is, of course, that ‘Communist and 
Anarchist are purely relative terms’; the inference that a 
time may come when our argumentative editor shall have 
his chance, he also, like Cluseret (‘now an M.P.”!) and 
Paschal Grousset and Humbert and France and the rest, 
and having made the most of it, even as these, shall 
experience, as these have done, the need of rest. ‘Then 
of course it will be easy for him to show that in his 
opinion an Anarchist is not a common criminal—even 
when he blows up houses and barracks and human 
beings ; and, above all, that in dealing with Anarchists, 
especially amateurs, the thing is a light sentence (as for 
a first-class misdemeanour) and the reflection that your 
Anarchist will certainly cease from ‘doing time’ to 
become a ‘ useful-citizen* once more. ‘T'ruly an inge- 
nuous and a provident amateur! 
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MODERN MEN 


DR. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 
T is good to go, now and again—let the American 
phrase be permitted—‘ back of’ some of our contem- 
We never desired them as coévals. We never 
wished to share an age with them; we share nothing 


poraries. 
else with them. And we deliver ourselves from them by 
passing, in literature, into the company of an author who 
wrote before their time, and yet is familiarly modern. To 
read Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, then, is to go behind 
Mr. Jerome K. Jerome—into a time before he was, or the 
New Humour. Obviously we go in like manner behind 
many another, but Mr. Jerome K. Jerome is suggested 
because in reference to him our act has a special signifi- 
cance. We connect him with Dr. Holmes by a reluctant 
ancestry, by an impertinent descent. It may be objected 
that such a connection is but a trivial thing to attribute, 
So it is. 


It is oftena ques- 


as a conspicuous incident, to a man of letters, 
But the triviality has wide allusions. 
tion which of several significant trivialities a critic shall 
choose in his communication with a reader who does not 
And, 


by the way, are we ever sufficiently grateful for that 


insist that all the grave things shall be told him. 


reader, whom the last few years have given to us, or to 
whom we have been given by the last 1ew years? A 
trivial connection has remote and negative issues. To go 
to Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes’s period is to get rid of 
many things; to go to himself is especially to get rid of 
the New Humour, yet to stand at its unprophetie source, 
And we love such authors as Dickens and this American 
for their own sake, refusing to be aware of their corrupt 
following. We would make haste to ignore their pos- 
terity, and to assure them that we absolve them from any 
fault of theirs in the bastardy. 

Humour is the most conspicuous thing in the world, 
which must explain why the little humour in Elsie Venner 
and the Breakfast Table series is not only the first thing 
the critic touches but the thing whereby he relates this 
author to his following and to the world. The Young Man 
John, Colonel Sprowle with his ‘ social entertainment,’ the 
Landlady and her daughter, and the Poor Relation, almost 
make up the sum of the comic personages, and fifty per 
cent. of the things they say—no more—are good enough 
to remain after the bloom of their vulgarity has worn off. 
But that half is excellent, keen, jolly, temperate ; and 
because of that temperance the most stimulating and 
fecundating of qualities—the humour of it has set the 
Like Mr. 


Lowell’s, it was humour in dialect—not Irish dialect nor 


literature of a hemisphere to the tune of mirth. 


negro, but American; and it made NeW England aware 
Until then she had felt within herself 
that there was nothing to laugh at. 


of her comedy. 
‘ Nature is in earnest 
when she makes a woman, says Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. Rather, she takes herself seriously when she 
makes the average spiritual woman: as seriously as that 
woman takes herself when she makes a novel. And ina 
like mood Nature made New England and endowed her 
with purpose, with mortuary frivolities, with long views, 
with energetic provincialism. 

If we remember best The Wonderful One-Hoss Shay, 
we do so in spite of the religious and pathetic motive ot 
the greater part of Dr. Holmes’s work, and of his fancy, 
which should be at least as conspicuous as his humour. 
It is fancy rather than imagination ; but it is more per- 
fect, more definite, more fit, than the larger art of imagery, 
which is apt to be vague, because it is intellectual and 
adult. No grown man makes quite so definite mental 


images as does a child; when the mind ages it thinks 
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stronger thoughts in vaguer pictures. The young mind 
of Dr. Holmes has less intellectual imagination than in- 
telligent fancy. For example: ‘If you ever saw a crow 
with a king-bird after him, you will get an image of 
a dull speaker and a lively listener. The bird in sable 
plumage flaps heavily along his straightforward course, 
while the other sails round him, over him, under him, 
leaves him, comes back again, tweaks out a black feather, 
shoots away once more, vever losing sight of him, and 
finally reaches the crow’s perch at the same time the crow 
does’; but the comparison goes on after this at needless 
length, with explanations. Again: ‘That blessed clairvoy- 
ance which sees into things without opening them: that 
glorious licence which, having shut the door and driven 
the reporter from the keyhole, calls upon Truth, wajestic 
Virgin! to get off trom her pedestal and drop her aca- 
demic poses.” And this, of the Landlady: ‘She told 
me her story once ; it was as if a grain that had been 
ground and bolted had tried to individualise itself by a 
special narrative. ‘The riotous tumult of a laugh, which, 
I take it, is the mob-law of the features. ‘ Think of the 
Old World—that part of it which is the seat of ancient 
civilisation! . . . A man cannot help marching in step 
with his kind in the rear of such a procession.” ‘ Young 
folk look on a face as a unit; children who go to school 
with any given little John Smith see in his name a dis- 
tinctive appellation, And that exquisitely sensitive pas- 
sage on the nervous oulward movement and the inward 
tranquillity of the woods. Such things are the best this 
good author gives us, whether they go gay with metaphor, 
or be bare thoughts, each shapely with his own truth. 
Part of the charm of Dr. Holmes’s comment on life, and 
of the phrase wherein he secures it, arises from his singular 
vigilance. He has unpreoccupied and alert eyes. Strangely 
enough, by the way, this watchfulness is for once as imuch 
at fault as would be the slovenly observation of an ordinary 
man, in the description of a horse's gallop, ‘skimming along 
within a yard of the ground.” Who shall trust a man’s 
nimble eyes after ths, when habit and credulity have 
Not an inch nearer the ground goes the 


But Dr. Holmes’s 


vigilance helps him to somewhat squalid purpose in his 


taught him? 
horse of fact at a gallop thin ata walk, 
studies of New England inland life. Much careful litera- 
ture besides has been spent, after the example of Elsie 
Venner and the Autucral, upon the cottage worldliness, 
the routine of abundant and common comforts achieved 
by a distressing household industry, the shrillness, the 
unrest, the best-parlour emulation, the ungraceful vanity, 
of Americans of the country-side and the country-town ; 
upon their affections made vulgar by undemonstrative- 
ness, and their consciences made vulgar by demonstra- 
tiveness—-their kindness by reticence, and their religion 
by candour. 

As for the question of heredity and of individual respon 
sibility which Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes proposes in 
Elsie Venner, it is strange that a man whom it had sincerely 
disquieted should present it—not in its own insolubility 
but—in caricature. As though the secrets of the in- 
herited body and soul needed to be heightened by a bit 
of burlesque physiology! It is in spite of our protest 
against the invention of Elsie’s horrible plight—a con- 
ception and invention which Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes 
should feel to be essentially frivolous—that the serpent- 
maiden moves us deeply by her last ‘ Good night,’ and by 
the gentle phrase that tells us ‘Elsie wept.” But now, if 
Dr. Holmes shall succeed in proposing the question of 
separate responsibility so as to convince every civilised 
mind of his doubts, there will be curiously little change 
wrought thereby in the discipline of the world. For Dr. 
Holmes incidentally lets us know that he cherishes and 
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values the instinct of intolerance and destructiveness in 
presence of the cruel, the self-loving, and the false. Nega- 
tion of separate moral responsibility, when that negation 
is tempered by a working instinct of intolerance and 
destructiveness, will deal with the felon, after all, very 
much in the manner achieved by the present prevalent 
judicialness, unscientific though it may be. And to say 
this is to confess that Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes has 
worked, through a number of books, to futile purpose. 
His books are justified by something quite apart from his 
purpose. 


MR. WHISTLER’S EXHIBITION 


i R. WHISTLER has achieved a signal triumph: he 
has converted the Philistine. 
doubtless insincere, and a relapse is still possible ; but at 


The conversion is 


present for very shame the Philistine bows the knee to the 
Butterfly, and affects to admire the same nocturnes and sym- 
phonies which once were a whetstone to his blunted sense of 
art. A respectable gentleman on his head is ever a pleas- 
ing spectacle ; and Mr. Whistler has laid the world under 
another obligation, in that he has displayed half-a-dozen 
critics in the compromising attitude of topsy-turvydom. 
Even Mr. Ruskin himself, were he permitted to revisit 
Bond Street, would probably add his voice to the chorus 
of praise and sit down in public and in the spirit of cheer- 
But the applause 
of the arch-enemy of art has not yet assailed Mr. Whistler, 


fulness to a banquet of his own words. 


and the silence of Coniston is more precious than its 
silvern eloquence. 

The art remains where it was twenty years ago: it is 
public opinion which, like Nature, is creeping up. In the 
critic’s vocabulary originality has usurped the place of 
eccentricity, and the sorry gibe that Mr. Whistler laughed 
at his public is silenced for ever. The ‘small collection’ 
at the Goupil Gallery is admirably chosen, because it is as 
broad and liberal an illustration of the painter's talent as 
you could wish to see. With such a cloud of witnesses 
the ancient charge of monotony is disproved for ever. 
Indeed, a versatility of colour and arrangement is the 
save in 





conspicuous quality of the exhibition. The style 
two or three primitive examples—is always the same ; but 
how varied the intention, how diverse the material of the 
art! Of old it was another favourite ‘wheeze’ that Mr. 
Whistler had an inveterate love of grime and soot: a 
charge of which the gay and cheering aspect of the 
gallery is a smiling confutation. Though no lawless con- 
temner of the past, Mr. Whistler owes less than any of 
his generation to his immediate predecessors. In certain 
early works—as The Music-Room—you may detect in- 
fluences ; the brilliant Blue Wave at Biarritz is a frank 
But Mr. Whistler has invented 
Even his nomenclature is an em- 


experiment in realism. 
a language of his own. 
phatic protest against the literary aspect of painting. By 
the exquisite gradations of his blue and gold or grey 
and silver he translates chosen aspects of Nature into a 
new dialect. To the inartistie eye, which remembers 
rather than observes, which can only recognise the facts 
to which it has devoted a tour of inspection, the result is 
strange and inexplicable. And yet the painter does but 
eliminate from his nocturns that which the night also 
conceals from vision, while he converts a familiar scene 
into a perfect decoration. The expression is reduced to 
its lowest terms. There is no touch which is either super- 
fluous or meaningless: that is, the effect, so far from being 
accidental, as the profane would have you believe, is far 
more calculated and deliberate than the Academic tran- 
scripts wherein every object is endowed—not with the 
colour it wears under a changed atmosphere but—with the 
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hues the painter deteeted in broad sunlight. Mr. Whistler 
is no ‘ gossip of the Prime.’ It is not his to take down in 
shorthand the latest news from Nature. Rather he selects 
such aspects as suggest a decorative scheme, and, instead 
of following them slavishly, bends them—by omission or 
compression—to his will. Such beautiful harmonies as the 
nocturns in blue and silver (17 and 24) will afford the 
earnest spectator no information concerning Bognor or 
Battersea ; they are far less useful as reminiscences than 
the cheap photograph. But none the less they are ex- 
quisite renderings of themes, wherein the painter has 
fixed the dominant aspect by a tint, as the poet tears 
out the essence of a scene with a phrase. And why seek 
an inventory in a nocturn when you demand not facts of 
a lyric? Mr. Whistler’s method, then, is original. His 
earlier landscapes, as Old Battersea Bridge and Old Batter- 
sea Reach, are quaintly old-fashioned. They might almost 
be the work of a belated Dutchman, and in the later 
sense they are not harmonies at all. But in the ex- 
quisite suggestions of Valparaiso the artist is complete 
master of his style. The colour in each is beautiful and 
refined ; each canvas is full of air and light; and when 
you remember that they were painted before the clash of 
modern schools, or ever Impressionist and Sciutillist had 
come to blows, which do you esteem the more astonish- 
ing: the painter's genius or the wayward blindness of the 
world? Still more daring and justified of their courage 
are the nocturns in black and gold, known as The Fire 
Wheel and The Falling Rocket. The scene is unpaintable 
save by Mr. Whistler's method. How common would the 
‘conscientious workman, with his patient ambition of omit- 
ting no detail which experience whispered was before his 
eyes, have rendered these glimpses into fairyland! But the 
canvas in which, according to the prophet of Coniston, 
‘ the ill-educated conceit of the artist so nearly approached 
the aspect of wilful imposture,’ has the beauty of a jewel. 
Not a spark falls from the rocket which is not accounted 
for in the composition ; and where another might have 
emphasised shapes and forms invisible to all save the owl, 
this painter has caught and realised the lovely envelope, 
the exquisite mystery, of night. 

They that believe that this painter conceals beneath a 
personal technique an inability to draw, and chooses to 
express himself in delicately tempered gradations because 
he is no colourist, may find consolation in The Lange 
Leizen, The Gold Screen, and, above all, in that enchanting 
harmony in flesh-colour and green called The Balcony. 
But the full-length portraits, of which there are half-a- 
dozen to form a pleasing contrast with the nocturns, are 
perhaps the first-fruits of Mr. Whistler's genius. These 
elegant masterpieces, sombre in aspect and stately 
in arrangement, give a sober dignity to the room they 
adorn. They are as gentle and refined as art can make 
them. They do not start from their frames nor clamour 
(with their modelling) that you should touch the other 
sile of their head. Their pose is the result of studied 
simplicity, and, unlike the Academy portrait, where the 
head comes out while the feet go in, they stand quiet and 
well-ordered in their frame. On one wall hangs the de- 
lightful Lady Meux, whose gaiety is an efficient foil to 
the austere elegance of the portraits of Miss Corder and 
la Dame au brodequin jaune. The critics are enraged that 
Mr. Whistler should describe his Carlyle—happily escaped 
from the ceiling of the New Gallery—as an Arrangement 
in Grey and Black. But the painter is guiltless of psycho- 
logical insight, and for him a sitter is, like a river- 
reach, the suggestion of a picture. He is concerned 
with appearances alone ; and if he indicate the _philo- 
sopher’s energetic gravity in his canvas, that is because the 
outward semblance of the man reflects in some measure 
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the quality of his talent. Then there is the Miss Alex- 
ander, whose harmony in green and grey is far more subtle 
and delicate than when it was seen last year in Piccadilly ; 
with a Symphony in White, whose beauty of line and refine- 
ment of colour are a solace to the eye. 

To say that the Exhibition is the most interesting which 
the year will witness were to visit it with praises all-too 
faint. But here is an assemblage of forty-four pictures— 
despised and rejected of the autocrats of Burlington 
House—the least of which has a finer instinct of art and 
a keener appreciation of beauty than is commonly diffused 
over the best-esteemed Academy. And when the com- 
mon mart is open once again, it will be no small comfort 
to reflect that the England of our own generation has 
harboured a craftsman who more than atones for the 
painted anecdotes and strident vulgarity of many years 
of Burlington House. 


MARGINALIA 


. Hunt, in his suggestive Talks about Art, 
= demands that the child shall be encouraged—or 
rather permitted, for the natural child needs little en- 
couragement—to draw when- and whereon-soever he can; 
for, says he, the child’s seribbling on the margin of his 
school-books is really worth more to him than all he gets 
out of them, and indeed, ‘to him the margin is the best 
part of all books, and he finds in it the soothing influence 
of a clear sky in a landscape.’ Doubtless Sir Benjamin 
Backbite, though his was not an artist soul, had some dim 
feeling of this mighty truth when he spoke of that new 
quarto of his, in which ‘ a neat rivulet of text shall meander 
through a meadow of margin’: boldly granting the margin 
to be of superior importance to the print. This metaphor 
is pleasantly expanded in Burton’s Bookhunter: wherein 
you read of certain folios with ‘their majestic stream of 
central print overflowing into rivulets of marginal notes, 
sedgy nith citations.’ But the good Doctor leaves the main 
stream for a backwater of error in inferring that the chief 
use of margins is to be a parading-ground for notes and 
citations. As if they had not absolute value in them- 
selves, nor served a finer end! In truth, Hunt's child 
was vastly the wiser man. 

For myself, my own margins chiefly served to note, cite, 
and illustrate the habits of crocodiles. Along the lower 
or ‘tail’ edge, the saurian, splendidly serrated as to his 
back, arose out of old Nile; up one side, negroes, swart 
as sucked lead-pencil could limn them, let fall their nerve- 
less spears ; up the other, monkeys, gibbering with terror, 
swarmed hastily up palm-trees——a plant to the untutored 
hand of easier outline than (say) your British oak. Mean 
while, all over the unregarded text Balbus slew Caius on 
the most inadequate provocation, or Hannibal pursued his 
victorious career, while Roman generals delivered ornate 
set speeches prior to receiving the usual satisfactory lick- 
ing. Fabius, Hasdrubal—all alike were pallid shades 
with faint, thin voices powerless to pierce the distance. 
The margins of Cocytus doubtless knew them : mine were 
dedicated to the more attractive flesh and blood of animal 
life, the varied phases of the tropic forest. Or, in more 
practical mood, I would stoop to render certain facts re- 
corded in the text. To these digressions | probably owe 
what little education I possess. For example, there was one 
sentence in our Roman history: ‘ By this single battle of 
Magnesia, Antiochus the Great lost all his conquests in 
Asia Minor.’ Serious historians really should not thus 
forget themselves. ”T'was so easy, by a touch of the pen, 
to transform ‘battle’ into ‘ bottle’; for ‘conquests ’ one 
could substitute a word for which not even Macaulay’s 
school-boy were at a loss; and the result, depicted with 
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rude vigour in his margin, fixed the name of at least one 
ancient fight on the illustrator’s memory. But this plod- 
ding and material art had small charm for me: to whom 
the happy margin was a ‘clear sky’ ever through which 
I could sail away at will to more gracious worlds. I was 
duly qualified by a painfully acquired ignorance of dead 
languages cautiously to approach my own ; and ‘twas no 
better. Along Milton’s margins the Gryphon must needs 
pursue the Arimaspian—what a chance, that Arimaspian, 
for the imaginative pencil! And so it has come about 
that, while Milton periods are mostly effaced from memory 
by the sponge of Time, I can still see that vengeful 
Gryphon, cousin-german to the gentle beast that danced 
the Lobster Quadrille by a certain shore. 

It is by no means insisted upon that the chief end and 
use of margins is for pictorial illustration, nor yet for fur- 
tive games of oughts and crosses, nor (in the case of hymn- 
books) for amorous missives scrawled against the canticle 
for the day, to be passed over into an adjacent pew: as 
used, alas! to happen in days when one was young and 
godless, and went to church. Nor, again, are the margins 
of certain poets entrusted to man for the composing thereon 
of infinitely superior rhymes on the subjects themselves 
have maltreated: a depraved habit, akin to scalping. What 
has never been properly recognised is the absolute value 
of the margin itself—a value frequently superior to its en- 
closure. In poetry the popular taste demands its margin, 
and takes care to get it in ‘the little verses wot they puts 
inside the crackers.’ The special popularity, indeed, of 
lyric as opposed to epic verse is due to this habit of feel- 
ing. A good example may be found in the work of Mr. 
Swinburne: the later is the better poetry, the earlier 
remains the more popular—because of its eloquence of 
margin. Mr. Tupper might long ago have sat with 
laureate brow but for his neglect of this first principle. 
The song of Sigurd, our one epic of the century, is pitiably 
unmargined, and so has never won the full meed of glory 
it deserves ; while the ingenious gentleman who wrote 
Beowulf; our other English epic, grasped the great fact 
from the first, so that his work is much the more popular 
of the two. The moral is evident. An authority on prac- 
tical book-making has stated that ‘ margin is a matter to 
be studied’ ; also that ‘to place the print in the centre 
of the paper is wrong in principle, and to be deprecated.’ 
Now, if it be ‘wrong in principle,’ let us push that principle 
to its legitimate conelusion, and ‘ deprecate’ the placing 
of print on any part of the paper at all. Without actually 
suggesting this course to any of our living bards, when, I 
may ask—when shall that true poet arise who, disdaining 
the trivialities of text, shall give the world a book of verse 
consisting entirely of margin ? 
jostle for large-paper copies ! 


How we shall shove and 


PLAIN SONG 


LTHOUGH we may guess dimly that the music of a 
period in some sense reflects its emotional character, 
philosophy has not yet revealed to us a science of com- 
parative musical tests. The character of the two or three 
generations which overspanned the eighteenth century we 
know ; we know, too, the character of the music which 
that century produced ; and we link the two by an in- 
separable relation. Yet, in this instance, it may be 
questioned if we should have guessed one character from 
a knowledge of the other; and this because the severe 
scholasticism of that music imprisoned in the shackles 
of a noble law the very emotions of which it was the 
product. These are subtly hidden under the dominion 
of legitimate harmony and restrained counterpoint, and 
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in them is to be found the differences that lie between 
a master’s work and the work of a mere Kapellmeister. 
To the untutored ear—the ear that listens yet transmits 
nothing to the alert mind—a sonata by Mozart and a 
sonata by the musician in the street (provided his har- 
monic kit be sufficiently ample) will carry no more than 
an impression of symmetry and submission, because to 
such an audience the emotional beauty of the Mozart lies 
drowned in the overwhelming obviousness of that sym- 
metry and submission. The emotional character of more 
recent generations is easier of discovery from a knowledge 
of their characteristic music. And this because the emo- 
tion is, for good or evil, more obviously expressed. We 
have developed, at the expense of much else that the 
world can ill spare, a more poignant musical note. This 
is to speak in averages: for none can forget such a -passage 
in Gluck’s Alceste as ‘To die for the beloved one, than 
which no more piercingly sad musical expression has ever, 
perhaps, been revealed to any musician. Nevertheless, 
though this century-old composition may be criticised as a 
higher flight of tragedy than anything since attained, we 
moderns in this respect hang longer on the wing. And in 
that achievement—the unclothing, as it were, of our musi- 
cal emotions : their exhibition in the nude—the emotional 
tendency of the times becomes more recognisable through 
the music that our times have produced. Philosophy, we 
have said, has done nothing to invent comparative musi- 
cal tests of contemporary tendencies. Pioneering, there- 
fore, upon such a discovery as the character of times that 
have long become historical and are rapidly becoming 
fabulous, we are supported by this sole truth: that the 
more fully we can separate law from emotion, catchword 
(if you will) from inspiration, the more completely we 
can lay bare the spirit that prompted a phrase, a melody, 
and ungarment it of that which is to our present inquiry 
superfluous vesture, the more apocalyptic will become the 
riddle of that dead past some of whose intimate secrets 
we fain would violate. 

It seems abundantly evident that for the evolution of 
mere music—unorchestrated and unharmonised—no super- 
subtle development of civilisation is necessary. Harmony 
has grown perfect with a certain intellectual growth of the 
race, and has touched an artistic culmination. Yet, in the 
barbaric days of merest feudalism the impulse of an in- 
tensely refined religious emotion gave birth to a complete 
body of music, unlike, it is true, in either character or 
form, the music of these modern centuries, but, for its 
superficial elements, complete and satisfying both in strue- 
ture and in expression. We are entitled to assume, from 
the outset of inquiry, that the paramount emotion in the 
production of Plain Song was religion: the assumption is 
Hold- 


ing this key, therefore, it becomes almost easy to divide 


justified by the uses to which that music was put. 


and subdivide the characteristics of that music itself, until 
sach particular sensitiveness from which it sprang is laid 
bare, and the emotions of a most remote generation are 
tracked through the chant that was on its lip and that 
filled its ear: a chant, indeed, which, within the conven- 
tions assigned by its composers, reached an absolute of 
development. 
this circumstance, since at a period subsequent to that 
culmination the secular music of this country was still 
uneasy in swaddling-clothes. One instance from each is 
at hand: two battle-songs—Our King went forth to Nor- 
mandie and Deus tuorum militum. The first is the perfect 
contradiction of exultation ; it is saturnine, gloomy, crude 
save for an occasional fine phrase—and misshapen. You 
would have said of the men who accepted it for a typical 
war-song one of two things : either they had tasted nothing 


It is both curious and engrossing to mark 








of the lust of war —in this case a manifest falsity— or they 
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had experienced the warlike passion so barbarously and so 
primitively that the translation of their emotion after- 
wards into song could not, through lack of a sensitive 
memory, be other than inadequate. The hymn Deus 
tuorum mililum is, on the other hand, an ideal song of 
war: opening with a splendid phrase of triumph, ascending 
higher and higher, and subsiding on the closing syllable 
of ‘militum.’ It is fierce with a quick aggressiveness, and 
it pulses with the clamour and change of battle. The 
difference of result between the two songs is explained 
by this difference of emotional refinement ; forgetfulness 
touches the one with barbarity, fervour vitalises the other 
with a sentiment that is abiding, and therefore always 
alert. 

The prominent character of Plain Song is one of uncom- 
promising simplicity. The creators of it were satisfied 
with single emotions. A modern musician would seek to 
tinge his love-songs with a multitude of differences ; he 
would consider such words as climax, beseeching, despair, 
fervour, and the rest. The writers of Plain Song, in such 
an enterprise, had no thought but the expression of a mere 
desire. ‘ Fulcite me floribus, runs one of the Antiphons, 
‘ stipate me malis, quia amore langueo’; and the music of 
its setting is the simplest reflex of the words: the notes 
linger somewhat on ‘ floribus’ and ‘ malis’—on the first in 
a slowly ascending and descending phrase, on the second 
in a mere phrase of descent, as it were pausing momently 
before the confession, ‘ quia amore langueo. By what, in 
modern music, we should call a change of key, the word 
‘amore’ is gently emphasised and quietly insisted upon: 
an artifice which conveys the sentiment of the word, its 
importance and its prominence, in a manner altogether 
musicianly ; while to the word ‘ dangueo’ a long, undulat- 
ing phrase—returning to the original key—is assigned, the 
last note closing a recitative perfectly expressive and per- 
fectly musical. Of the best work of these writers—we 
know not who they were, their names have passed—the 
same is always to be said. When they considered the 
possibility of a Judgment Day, they gave a simple expres- 
sion to their terrified emotion. ‘ Lacrymosa dies illa’— 
runs a line of the Dies Jra—and by pitching the tone high 
and devoting the firsttwo notes of a triplet, with the inter- 
val of a semitone, to the third syllable of ‘ /acrymosa,’ and 
the last note to the ultimate syllable, a very tearful and 
apprehensive result is effected, and by the very simplest 
means. To pass from the Antiphon and the common 
Mass music to the music of the hymns is to pass from 
recitative to melody. And here again the extreme de- 
velopment of musical form is to be noted and admired. 
Perhaps the highest example is one—Jesu Corona Virginum 
—which more easily sustains a comparison to modern 
music, since the ending of the Mode in which it is com- 
posed is that of the common scale. It runs in four 
phrases, the first and fourth being identical, the third 
growing out of the second, and the whole completing a 
natural organism. To describe its character as virginal 
were perhaps to approach sentimentality ; yet it has a 
curiously innocent, simple, and unsophisticated beauty of 
which this word alone seems descriptive. 

It was chiefly humour which these composers lacked. 
Religion supplies only one word which is associated with 
humour— Hallelujah: and this isthe one word upon which 
such humour as Plain Song knows is expended. It is an 
The musical 
phrases to which the word is fitted are often of terrifying 
length, and are usually heavy and unsympathetic. They 
wriggle, they grimace, they walk askew, they have no 
delicacy, no musical refinement. 


awkward humour, a Wagnerian humour. 


The divine gift is not 
fostered by a habit of gravity ; and since it is to such a 
habit of religious gravity that we owe the high qualities 
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of Plain Song, we must be content to live without its 
humour. But the fact is singular testimony to the theories 
here propounded. Where an emotional civilisation had, 
by a certain external influence, reached a high develop- 
ment, therewith arose a body of highly developed music ; 
yet, in the single matter of an emotion barely affected 
by that external influence, the music remains barbarous 
and crude. There is more humour apparent—it is truae— 
in Plain Song than in the ballads of the fifteenth century, 
but in such a reflection the blessed word Hallelujah must 
not be forgotten. What, then, shall be concluded ? What 
character has been tracked down across these centuries of 
insubstantial sound? Through the music of that time we 
have discovered a generation of men, simple in mind and 
in intellect—for they lacked harmony, as they lacked 
perspective. They had, too, the common characteristics of 
their development ; fervent aspirations after war, terror 
of the unseen, a generous devotion to sacrifice, a frankly 
expressed sexual instinct. Of these truths the four 
typical musical instances cited above are demonstration. 
And those simple and separate passions were intensified 
and memorialised to them by an overwhelming religious 
sense. In the long cloisters, inthe abbey piles with their 
towers and garths, in the dark-lit eathedrals, stately and 
enchanted by solemnity, the same facts are revealed by 
the voice of anotherart. But the Music which witnesses 
likewise has left the monasteries in their desolate ruin, 
and wanders houseless through the world singing the old 
history of its birth to profane and secular ears. 


VERS ET MUSIQUE EN FRANCE 


| A littérature ici subit une exquise crise, fondamentale. 

4 A jeter les yeux alentour, chez quiconque accorde a 
cette fonction une place ou la premiére, voila le fait, d’ac- 
tualité. Que nous assistons, comme finale de ce siécle, 
je ne dirai ainsi que ce fut dans le dernier, a des boule- 
versements, mais, hors de la place publique, 4 une inquié- 
tude du voile dans le temple, avec des plis significatifs et 
un peu sa déchirure. 

Un lettré frangais, sa lecture interrompue a la mort de 
Victor Hugo, il y a quelques ans, ne peut, s'il la souhaite 
poursuivre, quétre déconcerté. Notre vers, je le crois, 
avec respect attendit que le géant, qui lidentifiait a sa 
main tenace et plus ferme toujours de forgeron, vint a 
manquer; pour, lui, se rompre. ‘Toute la langue, ajustée 
i la meétrique, y recouvrant ses coupes vitales, s’évade, 
selon une libre disjonction aux mille éléments simples ; et, 
je lindiquerai, pas sans similitude avec la multiplicité des 
cris d'une orchestration, qui reste verbale. 

La variation date de la: quoique en dessous et d’avance 
inopinément préparée par Verlaine, si fluide, revenu a de 
primitives épellations. 

Témoin de cette aventure, ot l'on me voulut un role 
plus efficace malgré qu'il n’appartient a personne, jy 
dirigeai, au moins, mon ardente attention; et il se fait 
temps d’en parler, préférablement a distance ainsi que 
ce fut presque anonyme. 

J’aimerais départager, sous un aspect triple, le traite- 
ment apporté au canon hiératique du vers ; en graduant. 

Les fidéles a l’alexandrin, notre hexamétre, desserrent in- 
térieurement ce mécanisme rigide et puéril de sa mesure ; 
l’oreille, affranchie d’un compteur factice, éprouve une 
jouissance a discerner, seule, toutes les combinaisons pos- 
sibles, entre eux, de douze timbres. Je juge ce goiit trés 
moderne. 

Un cas, aucunement le moins curieux et intermédiaire, 
que le suivant. Le poéte d’un tact aigii qui considére 
cet alexandrin toujours comme le joyau définitif mais 4 
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ne sortir, épée ou fleur, que rarement et d’aprés quelque 
motif prémédité, y touche comme pudiquement ou se 
joue a l’entour, il en octroie de voisins accords, avant de 
le donner superbe et nu: laissant son doigté deéfaillir 
contre la onzi¢éme syllabe ou se propager jusqu’éa une 
M. Henri de Régnier! excelle 
4’ ces accompagnements, de son invention, je sais, dis- 
eréte et fi¢re comme le talent qu’il instaura et révéla- 
trice d’un transitoire trouble chez les exécutants jeunes 
devant l'instrument héréditaire. Autre chose, ou simple- 
ment le contraire, se décéle une mutinerie exprés, en la 
vacance du vieux moule fatigué, quand Jules Laforgue, * 
pour le début, nous initia au charme certain du vers 
faux. 


treizi¢éme mainte fois. 


Jusqu’a présent, ou dans l’un et l'autre des modéles 
précités, rien, que réserve et abandon, a cause de la lassi- 
tude amenée par un abus de la cadence nationale, dont 
l'emploi, ainsi que celui du drapeau, doit demeurer excep- 
tionnel. Avec cette particularité toutefois amusante que 
des infractions volontaires ou de savantes dissonnances en 
appellent a notre délicatesse, au lieu que se fat, il y a 
quinze ans a peine, le pédant, que nous demeurions, exas- 
péré, comme devant quelque sacrilége ignare! Je dirai 
que la réminiscence du vers strict hante ces jeux a cété et 
leur confére un profit. 

Toute la nouveauté s’installe, relativement au vers libre, 
pas tel que le dix-septiéme si¢cle l'attribua a la fable ou 
lopéra (ce n’ctait qu'un agencement, sans la strophe, de 
métres divers et notoires) mais, nommons le, comme il 
sied, ‘ polymorphe’: et envisageons la dissolution mainte- 
nant du nombre officiel, en ce qu'on veut, a l’infini, pourvu 
qu'un plaisir s’y réitére. Tantét une euphonie fragmentée 
selon l’'assentiment du lecteur intuitif, avec une ingénue 
et précieuse justesse—M. Moréas;* ou bien un geste, 
alangui, de songerie, sursautant, de passion, lequel suffit 
i scander—M. Viclé Griffin ;* préalablement M. Kahn® 


1 ' 


Le triste Maitre de la maison déserte, pleure ! 
La hétraie immobile ou folle, selon l'heure, 
Se balance ou s‘endort, s'apaise ou murmure ; 
Une a une les faines tombent sur les toits, 
Les grappes s’égrénent dans l'herbe mire 
Et par va vitre vers les bois 
Kt la plaine et le jardin que la mousse ronge 
Le triste Maitre en deuil du mal de quelque songe 
Regarde et songe. 
POEMES ANCIENS ET ROMANESQUES 
(Motifs de Légende et de Mélancolte, vi.) 


L'Imitation de Notre-Dame la Lune. Complaintes. 


% Dans la cité au bord de la mer, la cape et la dague lourdes 
De pierres jaunes, et sur ton chapeau des plumes de perroquets, 
‘Tu ven venais, devisant telles bourdes, 

Tu Ven venais entre tes deux laquais 
Si bouttis et tant sots—en vérité des happelourdes ! 
Dans la cité au bord de la mer tu t’en venais et tu vaguais 
Pacmi de grands vieillards qui travaillaient aux felouques, 
Le long des mdles et des quais. 
Cctait (tu dois bien ten souvenir) c’était aux plus beaux 
jours de ton adolescence. 
Lr PELERIN PASSIONE 

/ - {yenes, trophe 2 ). 

4 Des voix 

Aussi, 

Me viennent de la-bas, 

Ou passent, chuchoteuses, parmi les feuilles 
L'autrefois, 

Nous avions erré toute la nuit 

De seuils en écueils 

Moi, semeur d'or, et ceux-ci, 

Couples de joie et de bruit, 

Vers la liesse des feuilles ; 

Seul, j’étais seul, malgré qu’a mes deux bras 
Pesait—a peine, un rire de tendresse 

Et frissonnait & mes genoux, leur robe : 


Las, nous vinmes vers l’orée a l’'aube 
LES CYGNES 


(Le Porcher). 
5 Les Palais Nomades, ete 
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avec une notation systématique de la valeur tonale des 
mots. Je ne donne de noms, il en est d’autres typiques, 
ceux de MM. Charles Morice, Verhaéren,! Dujardin,? 
Maéterlinck,*’ Mockel,t que comme preuves a mes dires, 
afin qu'on se reporte aux publications. 

Le remarquable est que pour la premiére fois, au cours 
de l'histoire littéraire d’aucun peuple, concurremment aux 
grandes orgues générales et séculaires, oi s’exalte, d’aprés 
un latent clavier, l’orthodoxie, quiconque avec son jeu et 
son ouie individuels se peut composer un instrument, dés 
qu il souffle, le frdle ou frappe avec science ; en user a part 
et le dédier aussi 4 la Langue. 

Une haute liberté littéraire d’acquise, la plus neuve: je 
ne vois, et ce reste mon intense opinion, effacement de 
rien qui ait été beau dans le passé, je demeure convaincu 
que dans les occasions amples on obéira toujours a la tra- 
dition solennelle, dont la prépondérance reléve du génie 
classique : seulement lorsqu’il n’y aura pas lieu, a cause 
d’une sentimentale bouffée ou pour une anecdote, de 
déranger les échos vénérables, on regardera a le faire. 
Toute Ame est une meélodie, quil s’'agit de renouer ; 
et pour cela, sont la flfite ou la viole de chacun. Selon 
moi jaillit tard une condition vraie ou la_ possibilité, 
de sexprimer non seulement, mais de se moduler, a 
son gré, 

Quelque étonnement, peut-étre, que l’annonce d'une ré- 
volution d’ordre littéraire aboutisse 4 constater un change- 
ment dans lartifice ou moyen par excellence, le vers: 
en effet, un souci musical domine et je l'interpréterai selon 
sa visée la plus large. Symboliste, Décadente, ou Mystique, 
les Ecoles, se déclarant ou ctiquetées en hate par notre 
presse d'information, adoptent, comme rencontre, le point 
d’un Idéalisme qui (pareillement aux fugues, aux sonates) 
refuse Jes matériaux naturels et, comme brutale, une pensée 
directe les ordonnant ; pour ne garder de rien que la sug- 
gestion. Instituer une relation entre les images, exacte, 
et que s’en détache un tiers aspect fusible et clair présenté 
a la divination. Abolie, la prétention, esthétiquement 
une erreur, malgré qu'elle régit presque tous les chefs- 
d'ceuvre, d’inclure au papier subtil du volume autre chose 
que par exemple l’horreur de la forét ou le tonnerre muet 
épars au feuillage: non le bois intrinséque et dense de 
ses arbres. Quelques jets de l’intime orgueil véridique- 
ment trompétés eveillent l’architecture du palais, le seul 
habitable; hors de toute pierre, sur quoi les pages se 
refermeraient mal. 

Parler n’a trait a la réalité des choses que commerciale- 
ment: en littérature, cela se contente d’y faire une allu- 
sion ou de distraire leur qualité pour incorporer quelque 
idée. A cette condition s'¢lance le chant qu'il soit la joie 
d’étre allege ! 

Pour achever, je ne m/assieds jamais aux gradins des 
concerts, sans percevoir parmi l’obscure sublimité telle 
ébauche de quelqu’un des poémes immanents a l’humanité 
ou leur originel état, d’autant plus compréhensif que nul : 
et que pour en déterminer la vaste ligne le compositeur 
éprouva cette facilité de suspendre jusqu’a la tentation de 
s'expliquer. Je me figure par un indéracinable sans doute 
préjugé d’écrivain, que rien ne demeurera sans étre pro- 
féré ; que nous en sommes la, précisément, a rechercher, 
devant une brisure des grands rythmes littéraires (il en 
a été question plus haut) et leur éparpillement en frissons 
articulés proches de l'instrumentation, un art dachever 
la transposition, au Livre, de la symphonie ou uniment 


1 Les Soirs. Les Débicles, Les Fiambeaux Noirs. 
Les Apparus dans mes chemins. 

2 Antonia. Ia Comédie des Amours. 

’ Serres Chaudes. 

4 Chantefable un peu Naive. 
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de reprendre notre bien: car, ce n’est pas de sonorités 
élémentaires par les cuivres, les cordes, les bois, indéniable- 
ment mais de |’intellectuelle parole ason apogée que doit, 
avec plénitude et évidence, résulter, en tant que l'ensemble 
des rapports existant dans tout, la Musique. 

STEPHANE MALLARME. 





A COLLOQUY ON THE HEARTH 


JT lay upon the hearth, basking in the comfortable heat, 

and looked at me distressfully. Such a melancholy 
inspired its brown eyes as seemed to question me of our 
common plight in this world. I could not but fancy it 
had endured its disappointments, had found life some- 
thing of a failure, and was yet resigned to the act of 
living. So much the implicit silence of those eyes re- 
vealed to me. 

‘A thing,’ said I, ‘ of such emotions should have a tale 
to tell. I cannot believe you to be the placid vehicle of 
a few primary instincts. You have a liquid soul; the 
tears have trickled down your muzzle. Those eyes have 
wept ; that heart has burned. Your soul has feasted on 
good things ; you have had your moments of aspiration, 
your doubts, your fears, your incredulities, your pangs, 
your sense of loss. I have that address you can claim no 
more. We have referred you to a lower class, but you 
have even the superiority of wisdom. For | sit by and 
bicker with these thoughts, while you are content to 
scrutinise me with your calm, indifferent gaze. We fret 
and fume ; yours is the rest of knowledge.’ 

The creature put its nose into my hand. 

‘ And with your doubts,’ I said, ‘ you have also an extreme 
faith. Do you question, I wonder, your tedious service ? 
Have you ever taken a disgust for your calling ? Was there 
never a whimsey in your head that you should quit your 
servitude and go yourself set up for a gentleman of leisure ? 
You have your wits—they are of the sharpest—and yet 
you will live in an humble obedience, pleased with your 
master’s pleasure, sad in his sorrow, hungry when he is an- 
hungered, mad with him, with him, too, wicked and per- 
verse. It has not been an easy bondage, and you have 
ever discovered a sensitive spirit, cowed by his frown, 
humble in his disfavour. And yet you have never relin- 
quished him ; if all else have fallen away, you only have 
remained. Is it of your great heart alone you keep this 
fidelity ? or is it also that you lack desire—that as you are 
resigned to life, so also are you to friendship? You are 
our great Exemplar of constancy ; it is you, and you only, 
death finds watching.’ It blinked its eyes and yawned at 
the fire. ‘1 wonder at your patience,’ I said. ‘I know 
your ways ; your fluent vitality is known tome. Youcome 
of a brave, sound stock, no whit below my own, and have 
retained the primal vigour. I have never seen you tire at 
your work ; your tongue lolls from your mouth, you slobber 
at the jaws—but these are merely superficial signs of a 
pleasant excitement. You are upon your legs all day ; 
you revel in action ; to be up and about is your one de- 
light. But you will sit for hours at the pinch of duty ; 
you will keep guard as no human sentinel is able. No 
restlessness irks you. You will look into the fire and be 
still, if it be your master’s wish. You may be bored an 
hundredfold, and will never declare it. You are a miracle 
of courteous tolerance.’ 

The creature wagged its tail. 

‘Whence,’ I asked, ‘have you that sweet cheerfulness 
which seems to sit so at ease upon you? Your wistful 
eyes proclaim you an inheritor of evil; you have been 
upon the rack of this tough world with all of us. Bitter 


dave been your sorrows, doubtless ; sharp your pains. And 
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you can have few ambitions, but a meagre prospect—the 
satisfaction of an instant appetite, the hope of a caress, 
From day to day there is no great change in your life ; 
your round is surely as dull and immemorable as ours, 
Never a pleasure presses itself upon you uninvited ; evils 
make their board with you. You have the fear of death, 
and yet you are merry withal. In a twinkling you have 
thrown off your troubles, and put on your dancing humour, 
Fun sparkles in your face. You watch my mood and fal] 
in with it. Am I pleased to laugh, you too will wag your 
tail. There is no distress you cannot forget in order to 
sport with me. There is no gaiety like yours, no joyous 
abandonment in Nature so precipitate, so notable. The 
world is your prison. How have you beautified and 
adorned it with contentment !’ 

The creature stretched its nose upon its paws, and 
slept. 

‘And your philosophy, I said, ‘how marvellous! |] 
could swear none other has so mastered the secrets of 
conduct. You live opportunely with your environment, 
and have adapted yourself to this archaic muddle we call 
the world. For there is none that can obliterate as you 
do. You can pass out of the present and be still on the 
moment. Whatever trials surround you, by whatsoever 
menaces you are begirt, however sad your temper, you 
have but to stick your muzzle to the floor and are at once 
in oblivion. Sweet is this happy refuge of sleep and 
quietude. You have the keys of peace; for hourly in 
this still abstraction are you soothed and renewed. Here 
—here is your lesson to mankind. For, howsoever great 
the tribulation, a little space will prevail against it. All 
things swing into balance again; Nature disturbed re- 
sumes her equipoise. And if we shall be content to tarry 
a little in forgetfulness, as an animal hibernates through 
the severities of an unruly season, we shall return to the 
norm of our lives. By what divine guidance have you put 
in practice a truth as yet but partly revealed to us ?’ 

The creature growled in its dreams. 

‘It is so,’ said I: ‘you have also your passions. De- 
rived from a savage and honourable blood, your hot instincts 
have refined and been chastened by the years ; but they 
are still lively within you. Yours is no craven heart, nor 
have you given yourself over to undue sentiment. Com- 
passion you can feel, and affection, but yet upon occasion 
you can be fierce and passionate. Your smooth benevo- 
lence comes from no lack of spirit. Ay, you have the fire 
of the prime, as you have the energy. And your muscles 
are not flabby with inaction. There is, in truth, no de- 
cadence in you; you have preserved your vital faculties 
unbroken, but only tempered. You can fly out in rage 
when it is needful ; and there is no wrath more merciless 
than yours, as there is no judgment more discreet. You 
can define the evil, and will visit upon it your justest 
indignation.’ 

The creature woke and watched me. ‘ You are of iron 
nerve, I said, ‘of resolute will, of a strong and enduring 
frame ; you have a full knowledge of life, and have com- 
posed yourself to its accidents. You are a boon companion ; 
yours is the most soothing fellowship. You have the 
finest sympathies, the largest affections. Those qualities 
are of the essence of our earthly desires. How have you 
contrived them? What be your thoughts? What passes 
in your mind as you regard me now with steadfast and 
searching eyes? Were you put in communion with me 
here, what voice would you find, to what secret would you 
admit me?’ 

The creature rose and looked at me; in its eyes it 
strove hard with its thoughts; it whined and licked my 
hand. H. B. Marriorr Watson. 
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HOLIDAY 


AST night God barred the portals of the East, 
And half-asleep I heard the sudden rain, 
Most welcome, petulant at my window-pane : 
And knew sweet Spring, Hell’s prisoner, was released. 


To-day the North-West comes across the hills, 
Kindly but cold, and in the splendid bay 

White are the waves, and white the flying spray, 
More white the clouds wherewith the vast sky fills 


Sudden, the rain! more swift, more icy cold 
Than even hail: then, quick, the hearty sun. 
And all day long, until the day is done, 
Dance the gay daffodils in smocks of gold. 
H. D. Lowry. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
‘FUDGE ABOUT OPIUM’ 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer) 


Clapham Common, 21st March 1892. 

S1R,— Your correspondent ‘Anglo-Indian’ is so ignorant of 
the common details of the opium and liquor traffic in India 
that he must, at some time or other during his career, have 
been an Excise Commissioner. 

1, The term ‘distillery,’ as used by me to describe a certain 
number of ‘licensed stills under the distillery system,’ granted 
to separate liquor farmers, is a perfectly fair one. To say, 
as Mr. Smeaton does, that these are not separate distilleries 
because for administrative purposes they are brought within 
one enclosure, most certainly ‘conveys a totally wrong impres- 
sion to the English reader.’ But the whole matter turns on 
a question of comparative statistics. I use the methods 
pursued by the Excise Department itself, as you can easily 
see if you will turn to Appendix b of the last Excise Report 
of N.W.P. 

2. The reckoning by me of the Lucknow drug-shops at ninety- 
two is no misstatement. I had them carefully counted by 
competent persons while in Lucknow, and in the first sentence 
of my letter to Lord Cross I distinctly repudiate the Excise 
Report figures. If you will turn to page 7 of the Opium Blue- 
book, paragraph 14, line 19, you will tind a statement that quite 
justifies me, and explains the seeming discrepancy between my 
figures and the Excise returns. One /icence for drugs often 
covers several shops. There are three Madall and Chandu 
shops returned in the Excise Report for Lucknow district. I 
visited myself over a dozen small shops‘besides the three great 
opium-smoking dens. These may have been illicit shops: if 
so, they were very open in their defiance of the law. 

3. Your correspondent shows his ignorance very grossly in 
saying that ‘wholesale liquor-shops’ in India exist to supply 
retail shops. The retail shops are all supplied from the 
licensed stills referred to above, and the wholesale shops 
correspond more closely to Gilbey’s branch establishments 
than to brewers. The wholesale liquor-shops undoubtedly 
have to be taken into account in reckoning up the total 
number. 

4. Your correspondent appears to think that Mr. Smeaton 
was justified in omitting ‘English spirit-shops’ because they 
are frequented by British soldiers. He is very ignorant in- 
deed if he does not know that the proprietors of these shops 
are forbidden explicitly to sell drink to Tommy Atkins. I 
have sat for hours in these ‘ English spirit-shops’ and seen 
dozens of bottles sold to Indians, but never one to a British 
soldier. No Englishman outside de/irium tremens would drink 
the horrible stuff usually sold at these ‘ English spirit-shops.’ 
I am glad ‘Anglo-Indian’ admits I am right with regard to 
Tari shops, though he rides off, with the actual figures under 
his nose, into the extraordinary statement that ‘its exiguity is 
evident from the fact that his total is 201 for Lucknow city 
only ; whereas the Government figures, even if the said Zarz 
shops were included, would only amount to 200 for the entire 
district.’ 
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Let me quote the accurate figures ‘for the entire district ’ 
from the official Excise Report : 





Shops for vend of county spirits, wholesale . . 16 
5 be ~ retail ‘ . 136 

» English spirits, wholesale . ’ 6 

9 ” retail ; . 2 

« Laer. ‘ . 64 

234 


Why does he ‘argue upon Government statistics,’ when he 
neither understands them nor can state them fairly? If 
‘Anglo-Indian’ is your main source of information on Indian 
subjects, it explains the astounding articles that sometimes 
find their way into the columns of a usually well-instructed 
journal,—I am, etc., W. S. CAINE. 


MARBOT’S MEMOIRS 
[To the Editor of 7he National Observer) 


Market Drayton, 21st March 1892. 

Sik,—Your attractive notices of the Memoirs of Baron 
Marbot induced me to read that most entertaining work. I 
owe you much in this regard. The interest I feel both in the 
man and in the events he describes is intense. At times, while 
reading the book, I have found it difficult to—in fact swallow 
some of the stories with which it is incrusted. In only one 
case does my experience enable me to formulate a doubt. If, 
however, this doubt is well founded, I shall feel obliged to 
regard the Memoirs rather as a story-book than as a truthful 
narrative, and this would cause me much regret. 

I understand, sir, that you know all things. Will you be 
merciful as you are mighty, and resolve my doubts? In 
volume iii, on page 217, last line, and the first four lines of the 
next page, it is said : ‘ The intensity of the cold was so great 
that one distinguished a sort of smoke issuing from the ears 
and eyes. This vapour, condensing in contact with the air, fell 
noisily on our breasts as mignt have done handfuls of millet.’ 
May I ask, sir, whether you believe this statement? For my 
part, my faith and my reason alike refuse assent—and I have 
travelled in cold so intense that I can hardly believe any effect 
of frost upon the human frame can be unknown to me. But, 
anyhow, does not our innate knowledge of the house we live in 
forbid us to believe in this statement of Marbot’s? Moreover, it 
does not seem possible that any one could be under the impres- 
sion that what is described was taking place when in fact it 
was not, 

I feel, therefore, that my faith in Marbot as a truthful nar- 
rator is oozing out at the palms of my hands. The Memoirs 
are good memoirs, but it is disappointing to me to find the 
gallant Baron trespassing on the domain of, sir, your obedient 
servant, MUNCHAUSEN. 


‘BRITISH FADS AND FRENCH FOLLY’ 
[To the Editor of 7he National Observer| 
Gateshead, 22d March 1802. 

SIR,—It is to be hoped the article on the above subject 
which appeared in your issue of the 23d January has attracted 
the attention of the benighted ‘ Mob’ who actually imagine 
there is some knowledge to be acquired by attending the 
University Extension Lectures and studying the subjects dealt 
with therein. That there should be a set of persons so be- 
sotted as to think that the absence of wealth does not imply 
a corresponding absence of brains ought certainly, as your 
contributor suggests, to excite the, laughter of the French 
savants. Itis true that Jean Jacques Rousseau had the bad 
taste to act as lackey in his youth, instead of enrolling him- 
self at a university—not to speak of his also being a vagrant 
and a thief ; and that Moliére must be held to have belonged 
to the ‘ Lower Middles,’ as his father was only an uphoisterer. 
But these things are anomalous upon the face of them, and as 
little worthy of our serious consideration as tha a common, 
waddling duck should be able to hatch the egg of a swan 
(v. Hans Andersen). As to our own Shakespeare, it is unfor- 
tunate that a free grammar-school should have furnished his 
early training. Some persons do hope that he may have been 
let into a college as a sizar or servitor; if not, it is a great 
pity, as no doubt his plays would have been much improved 
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thereby. Milton is the kind of man / like; many of his 
earlier poems smell of the midnight oil, and he wrote several 
things in Latin, which, of course, the vulgar herd would be un- 
able to understand. No doubt, his Latin poems are more 
valued now than the things he only wrote in English. It has 
always puzzled me, as I am sure it must have puzzled your 
contributor, that Burns should have been such a clever man. 
Only a ploughman, you know! One really ought to be able to 
satirise his work. Carlyle, too, is a little puzzling, considering 
that his father was a stone-mason. There is, however, some- 
thing rough and unhewn about Thomas’s style, and if he dis- 
played some little talent, his education at Edinburgh University 
can quite account for it. It is less easy to understand how 
Mrs. Carlyle came to write such sensible letters when she was 
not engaged in scrubbing the floors. 

But let us return to our cold shoulder. Surely it does not 
require to be demonstrated that the world can be divided, quite 
conveniently, into two great classes, viz.: ‘The Rich and 
Clever’ (always discerned by their possessing the Oxford or 
Cambridge stamp of merit), and ‘ The Poor and Stupid’ (known 
at a glance by the absence of the aforesaid stamp)? The idea 
that there should be such an anomaly upon this earth as a well- 
read person who had of resided at a University, yet was able 
to appreciate lectures on Greek Tragedy, and even study plays 
not dealt with by the lecturer, is manifestly so novel, that, were 
such persons not proved to exist, one could only smile at the 
notion, as at tales of Centaurs and the like. That poor yet 
studiously inclined persons do exist is as true as it is lament- 
able. The lecturers’ remarks upon the papers sent in at the 
various centres, and the examiners’ reports upon the excellent 
work done by University Extension students, leave, alas! no 
doubt upon this point. This is not at all as it should be ; and 
it is amost dangerous precedent that Cambridge should persist 
in issuing misleading certificates to the ‘ many-headed,’ and 
even in granting some of them the mark of distinction for what 
they are pleased to term their work. Just as if the modern 
Hydra against which your contributor does battle ever did any 
work atall! The six Cambridge certificates in Arts and two 
in Science (or vice versd) required from affiliating students 
must naturally be so easily obtained by ‘ ill-read’ persons, that 
no wonder your contributor considers the thr e years’ attend- 
ance at lectures—supplemented by home-work—by which they 
are obtained has no ‘point of contact with learning.’ The 
Preliminary Examination, too, which the mob are required to 
pass before they can claim the inglorious title of ‘ Affiliated 
Students of Cambridge’ is so trifling as to share the fate of the 
eight other examinations in being ignored by your contributor 
altogether. Requiring, as the Preliminary does, merely a know- 
ledge of Greek, or Latin, and one modern language ; of Euclid, 
algebra, and higher arithmetic ; it is absurd that a person who 
has passed it, and is possessed of the other certificates men- 
tioned, should be received at Cambridge as on an equal footing 
with a resident student of a year’s standing. These puerile 
certificates, etc., are so little worthy of consideration that I only 
mention them lest it might be thought that I had actually pre- 
sumed to comment upon the subject of University Extension 
without knowing anything at all about the matter. Asa 
safeguard against such an imposture on the part of any of your 
contributors, might I suggest that, for the future, any would-be 
critic of the University Extension Movement should be re- 
quired to answer a few simple questions on the subject ? and 
that these questions should be set for him by one of the stu- 
dents—I beg your contributor’s pardon: the ‘Mob’?—I am, 
etc., A UNIVERSITY EXTENSION STUDENT. 


P.S.—My attention has just been called to the article on 
* British Fads,’ etc., or I would have written this sooner. 
U. E.&. 
{ Note.—Our correspondent goes far to prove our contention: 
that these University Extension schemes provide ‘high-toned 
amusement’ but not an education. } 


MACLEOD OF ASSYNT AND MONTROSE 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 


Edinburgh, 23d March 1892. 
S1R,—Mr. Dunning Macleod’s elaborate defence of the Laird 
of Assynt will, no doubt, produce a reply from some competent 
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hand. But there is a single criticism which, as an outsider, I 
should like to offer. 

It is apparently admitted (1) that Montrose fell into Assynt’s 
hands ; (2) that Assynt handed him over to the Covenanters ; 
and (3) that Assynt gave these worthies no peace till they 
quieted him with twenty thousand pounds Scots and a 
quantity of sour meal. Mr. Macleod says that this was not 
treachery but the discharge of a ‘plain official duty.’ At 
this time of day there is not much use in quarrelling about 
words. And Assynt himself (probably) cared as little as any 
for the niceties of nomenclature. Tne Lord had placed in 
his hands something that he could turn into pounds Scots and 
sour meal—and so he proceeded to deal with a glad heart. It 
does not appear to me that this needy savage is deserving of any 
special blame in the matter. The infamy of Montrose’s be- 
trayal rests with the scoundrel known as Charles 11.: the infamy 
of his death with that other scoundrel known as the Marquess 
of Argyll.—I am, etc., OUTSIDER. 


MR. JENKS AND LAW 


{To the Editor of Zhe Natronal Observer| 
King’s College, Cambridge, 23a March 1892. 


i 

SIR, 
ment that I have quarrelled with my brother-professors and the 
Melbourne press. The latter count in your indictment may be 
true, though I am not aware of the fact ; for you are probably 
better able than I to judge of what constitutes a quarrel be 
tween a writer and a press which was always willing to receive 
(and pay for) his contributions. 
entirely without foundation, and as it is calculated to damage 


In your last number (pp. 465-6) you make the state 


But as your first charge is 


my professional prospects, | must trouble you to withdraw it in 
an unequivocal way. 

I presume that it would be asking too much to request you 
to point out wherezn my ‘construction of the mallee laws is 
mistaken,’ or wherein my ‘treatment of the great Berry crisis 
is confused and inadequate.’ 
has adopted these criticisms from 7he Australasian; but, while 
there may be special reasons why I should pass over such 
effervescence in 7he Australasian, it by no means follows that 
I shall ignore it in Zhe National Observer.—\ am, etc., 

EDWARD JENKS. 


I am aware that your contributor 


[ Vote.—Mr. Jenks’s letter only reached us as we were going 
to press, and we have, thus far, been unable to consult our 
contributor. | 


REVIEWS 
THE BRITISH ATLAS 


Edited by A. SILVA WHITE. 
London : Philip. 


Britannic Confederation. 


It is a plausible theory, and one founded on a knowledge of 
our governors, that politics are the proper study of the amateur. 
Wherein, precisely, politics differ from the stage: for, though 
all men are ready to essay Hamlet, great questions of State 
tempt the inexperienced alone. Federation, for example, still 
exercises the wits of Balliol ; but it has never required the 
attention of Lord Salisbury. And if certain of our young 
travellers in Dothan have given themselves to—not politics 
but—the Fabian Society, their case is not in point. It is th 
result, in fact, of a Macchiavellian temperament : or of a defec- 
tive education. 

But the students of Applied Geography (being a dour folk) 
are dissatistied both with the name and with the endeavours of 
the Imperial Federation League. Politics, they feel, as a branch 
of Applied Geography, deserve clear and reasonable treatment, 
even at the hands of amateurs. Wherefore the Royal Scottish 
Geographical Society has preferred to deal with Federation for 
itself ; and has collected these essays, compact of information, 
in which Admiral Colomb and his friends convince us :—(!) 
that our trade with the colonies is declining ; (2) that it is 
increasing by leaps and bounds ; (3) that a scheme of naval 
defence is ‘ eight-tenths of the whole question in dispute’; and 
(4) that the only thing worth troubling about is a uniform ad- 
The tone of all six papers is patriotic. 
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Mr. E. A. Freeman’s, especially, may be commended to Im- 
perialists. His prejudices were always respectable ; and even 
his arguments are instructive, in their way. The British 
Empire, he says ‘though ‘it is as well not to be positive’), is 
probably not a nation: because the territory of a nation must 
be continuous. A man may walk from Caithness to West- 
minster, but not from Canada to the Cape of Good Hope. 
Consequently, we are to believe in Home Rule for Ireland, 
for Shetland (but not the Western Islands), for the Colonies, 
and for India. Again, because, if the Queen’s subjects were 
polled, the English would be in a minority, therefore (Great 
Britain, Canada, and Australia being always outvoted) ‘ the 
place of meeting for such a confederation must be Delhi, or 
anywhere else, as the Asiatic majority may think fit.’ Now, 
granted the radical fallacy, the argument here is sound: and 
we, at all events, could have no quarrel with the Professor for 
his pride of race. Finally, the British Parliament ‘knows no 
superior on earth.’ If, therefore, it were proposed that the 
great and historic assembly which King Edward called into 
existence in 1295 should keep its six hundredth anniversary by 
sinking to the level of the Grand Council of Zug, then Professor 
Freeman would be driven (p. 56) to turn Jingo and sing Rule 
Britannia. Which, after all, is like to be the position of the 
British public. We let America go rather than admit colonial 
members into the Lower House. Yet in 1770 there was no 
question of a Council of Zug. 

The thunders of the late Regius-Professor may be taken for 
granted. Dissent was his foible : and his ‘ Radicalism,’ as we 
show elsewhere, was only Toryism in disguise. What, just now, 
is worth noting is the masculine sense of the man, his respect 
for our history, and his honest objection (except where he 
had convinced himself of its necessity) to all tampering with 
our constitution. On two points his five partners in this 
book seem agreed: first, that the colonies are bound, by 
honesty quite as much as by policy, to take their share in 
the national burthens ; and secondly, that their honesty need 
never have been put to the test had it not been for our Man- 
chester School. The Empire of Great Britain, says Admiral 
Colomb, cost eight hundred millions to build up (an estimate, 
by the way, which is singularly moderate) ; and the National 
Debt is a mortgage upon its territories. Yet nine-tenths of 
the land charged with the repayment of this mortgage has 
been released: so that the whole stands secured upon the 
remaining tenth. At present every colonist gets the advantage 
of being a citizen of certainly the most powerful State in the 
world without paying anything for the privilege. The naval, 
military, diplomatic, and consular services, not to mention the 
Colonial Office staff, are paid for by the Mother-Country. Out 
of every pound spent during the current year for the protection 
of the Empire at sea, the United Kingdom will spend just 
19s. 5jd. Our infatuated political economists of forty years 
ago, who knew no politics and considered patriotism uncivil, 
forced their hen-and-chickens theory upon the country. And 
in 1890, when a Committee of both Houses of Parliament 
sent a circular to the colonial Governments asking for grants 
of land suitable for emigration, the reply was a distinct re- 
fusal all round. ‘Australia,’ Sir Henry Parkes intimated with 
some frankness, was ‘for the Australians.’ It is almost time, 
says Mr. Hervey, a schoolmaster from Sir Henry’s own 
colony, ‘to let it be known to the dominant labour faction in 
all the colonies that neither is Australia for the Australians, nor 
Canada for the Canadians, nor South Africa for the South 
Africans, but that all these belong to and are for the entire 
British race.’ Mr. Hervey speaks thus out of the fulness of his 
Pan-Britannicism. For the rest, he is not prejudiced in our favour: 
He undertakes, it is true, that the proposed Confederation shall 
saddle itself with our debt (p. 136); but that is only his Australian 
magnificence. His opinion of the Old Country is, relatively, 
none too high. Let her lose the colonies, he says in effect, and 
all is over. ‘An empire, of a sort, she could still have, so long 
as she could keep a hostile Power out of India and maintain her 
rule over her Asiatic subjects at odds of four thousand to one.’ 
“If this be empire, make the most of it.’ Now, these sayings 
would be more profitable were there two colonial brigades on 
the North-West Frontier. 

There is a wholesome bitterness in these essays: which 
may be taken as an antidote to the drivel we get elsewhere, 
Those who know cannot be expected to rejoice over the British 
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Liberalism which disorganised the Empire, nor even over the 
colonial Radicalism which may yet destroy it. American Inde- 
pendence, says Professor Nicholson, unnerved English states- 
manship for three generations. At the very moment when 
we were abolishing the Corn Laws and preparing for general 
Free Trade, our colonies were granted the opportunity of 
adopting Protection. And it is not consoling to remember 
that the whole policy, so far as it was not simply fatuous, 
was based on a blunder: that the easy popular dogmatism 
which passed for political economy twisted a well-known pas- 
sage of the Wealth of Nations (M‘Culloch, p. 277), contain- 
ing a project for a Zollverein, into a general argument for 
scuttle. But it is no use crying over dead Liberalisms. De- 
spondency in politics is more fatal than defeat. Though the 
mischief has been done—and mayhap shall never be undone— 
at least we can organise for defence. If any of the provinces 
of the British Empire (says Adam Smith) cannot be made to 
contribute towards the support of the whole empire, . . . Great 
Britain should free herself from the expense of defending those 
provinces in time of war, and of supporting any part of their 
civil or military establishments in time of peace, and endeavour 
to accommodate her future views and designs to the real medio- 
crity of her circumstances. But with luck, a strong navy, and 
a Tory Government, we are stronger now than in the days of 
Adam Smith. The empire of the sea is still ours ; and the tenure 
thereof is largely a matter of coaling-stations. Australia, Canada, 
and South Africa, by their mere existence and by the strength of 
their local forces, lend us a necessary solidity abroad. Among 
them they hold two continents in fee, and shall hold the Pacific 
against all comers : which, for the present, must suffice. Three 
parts of our Budget, it is true, are on the common account : 
that is, to pay the interest on our debt and to keep up the ser- 
vices. But in compensation we control our own foreign policy: 
acontrol which we cannot just yet afford to surrender. As for 
the Zollverein, it should be easier for the colonies, whose com- 
merce is under a hundred and sixty millions, to alter their ways 
than for us to risk our seven hundred and fifty millions of trade 
by subjecting it to the restrictions of yesterday. 

Mr. White has put together a book which will be useful to 
most of his readers ; though its effect upon uninstructed opinion 
is perhaps a little doubtful. There are two misprints, on p. 71 
(ad fin.) and on p. 135, which should be corrected in a second 
edition. The large map, designed by Mr. White himself and 
compiled by Mr. Bartholomew, is perfect in its way, and con- 
tains many things very well worth knowing about British em- 
bassies and coaling-stations. 


TWO DICTIONARIES 
The Century Dictionary. Edited by W. D. WHITNEY. Vols. 
v. and vi. London: Unwin. 
Dictionnaire Général de la Langue Francatse. Par MM. 
HATZFELDT, G. DARMESTETER, and THOMAS. Fascicules 
Vi. and vil. Paris: Delagrave. 

The Century Dictionary is finished, and scarce a month be- 
hind its time. To say that it is unrivalled were to give faintest 
praise. In completeness, scholarship, and typography it far 
outstrips all English competitors ; and although it is a monu- 
ment of American enterprise and industry, we recommend it 
cordially and without reserve toall such as need—and who does 
not ?—such practical guidance as is within its gift. Not only has 
the Century Company produced its great work within the ap- 
pointed time, but it has seen to it that the standard should in 
nowise be lowered. The last volume is as concise and as 
closely packed with accurate information as was the first. As 
we have pointed out before, it has its limitations. It does not 
court comparison to Dr. Murray’s Historical Dictionary. So 
far as that colossal undertaking has gone, itis rather a sequence 
of exhaustive monographs on words than a dictionary to 
which you recur for help and suggestion. Dr. Whitney’s 
staff, on the contrary, has not approached its English from 
the severe historical point of view. It has not even thought 
necessary to date its quotations: so that the reader must 
turn to Murray if he would trace the gradual development 
of a word—provided only that the word be lucky enough to 
begin with a, 4, or c. However, there is no lack of interesting 
material. The scientific articles, though perhaps out of pro- 
portion to the rest, could not be bettered, and the illustrations 
which accompany them are models of graphic information. 
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Also, despite the origin of the work, it discovers no vulgar 
ignorance of England or English institutions. In familiar 
phrases, in the slang of the street and the stable-yard, in the 
quaint locutions which divide class from class as completely as 
education and tradition, in improprieties of speech (so-called 
and real), the dictionary is amazingly deficient : but that is 
because rather books than speech have furnished the word-list. 
However, we are grateful for what is set before us. That 
every library in England should purchase a copy of this in- 
valuable work is evident. Nay, more: no private working 
library can afford not to contain it. The authorities are chosen 
from the most varied sources, and the quotations in themselves 
are excellent reading. Under s/eek—to take an instance at 
random—meaning ‘to make smooth and glossy on the surface,’ 
first you have an interesting line from Palsgrave: ‘I séecke, I 
make paper smothe with a slekestone, Fe fazs glissant” Then 
follow examples from Beaumont and Fletcher, Milton and Mrs. 
Gaskell, while the secondary meanings are illustrated from 
Shakespeare, Drayton, Tennyson, and Mrs. Gaskell. Indeed, 
the catholicity of selection is no less admirable than the con- 
cise definition and the sound philology. 

It is impossible to turn the pages of a dictionary with- 
out being convinced at every column with the caprice of lan- 
guage. Sewer, for instance, is a familiar if not a pleasant 
vecable. Yet who knows the corresponding verb, sew, which 
means ‘to drain dry’? You may see it in the French essuyer ; 
but English, which has retained sewer, has discarded sew since 
the sixteenth century. Berners used it of a hawk that cleans 
its beak, while Lyly in his £ufAwes has it in its proper sense : 
‘Rather break a statute which is but penall than sew a pond 
that maye be perpetuail.’ Doubtless the confusion with the 
other verb, ¢o sew, compelled its rejection, and now it is com- 
pletely lost. Why, when we still retain guarter, have we 
rejected sexter, which once was perfectly good English? And 
how many men in the street know the use of siaz/ in the sense 
of scare-crow? But you may meet it in Sir T. Elyot’s Gover- 
nour, and a sound, serviceable word it is. Again, a strange 
fate has overtaken shamdles, which nowadays means nothing 
more nor less than a slaughter-house or place of butchery. 

‘Far be the thought of this from Henry's heart, 

To make a shambles of the Parliament-house’ : 
so writes Shakespeare ; and yet a shamble is nought else than 
a stoo/, like the Latin scabe/lum and the French escabeun, 
which are its near relations. But the instances might be inde- 
finitely increased. And this is but one reflection which the 
study of dictionaries (homes of lost reputations) suggests to the 
curious reader. 

The Dictionnaire of MM. Hatzfeldt and G. Darmesteter is an 
excellent work, and its rate of progress is encouraging. It 
has reached—in its seventh /fascicule—the word corneau, and 
in system and scholarship falls little short of the Century 
Dictionary. If it but keep its promise, it should prove the best 
French dictionary to be had. 


FICTION 

Paul Overt was a young novelist of promise, with limited 
ineans and a passion for the Fictive Art. Henry St. George 
was a middle-aged novelist of performance, so distinguished 
that Overt considered him his master in the said Art. Marian 
Fancourt was an entrancing spinster, who craved after Fictive 
Artists, particularly Overt. Though English by birth, she said 
‘don’t have,’ talked in words of one syllable with Ibscenian 
triviality, and generally comported herself as if she had lived at 
Boston, Mass. St. George admired her, but he happened to be 
married, Like a dog in the manger who apprehended that he 
might some day turn into an ox, he asked Overt to dinner, and 
pointed out to him that every Fictive Artist must choose be- 
tween matrimony and Art: ¢este himself, who had chosen matri- 
mony and suffered for it as an Artist. Overt sighed as a lover 
but obeyed as a pupil, and went away for two years, and wrote 
a better book than ever. Then he came back, and found that 
the wily St. George had turned into an ox : in other words, had 
lost his wife, and secured the hand of the beautiful Marian. 
This exciting romance gives its title, Zhe Lesson of the Master 
(London: Macmillian), to a collection of stories by Mr. Henry 
James, who seems to’ have pursued more severely than ever 
the path from which Mr. Howells has turned away but now 
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with such heroic resolution. Some of the other numbers are 
fairly good, but the best of them is the last, a really fascinat- 
ing ghost story called Sir Edmund Orme. Sir Edmund was 
the ghost, and there is something fresh about him. It is next 
to nothing of a story ; but, such as it is, it is very ingeniously 
contrived. 

The Long Quarterly (London : Stock) is a generic name for 
a new species of story (half an inch thick) which measures ten 
inches and seven-eighths by four inches and three-eighths, is 
printed on a stony blue paper, and is bound so as to resemble a 
housewife’s washing-book or an index to a ledger. The editor 
thinks that ‘there is room for everything that amuses in these 
grave times,’ and therefore because ‘politics of all shades has 
its own favourite tri-monthly organ,’ he proposes ‘a publication 
upon novel lines in many respects.’ There is evidently room for 
this editor's grammar: the sort of room that is preferable to 
company. The first number contains a story, Until My Lora’s 
Return, by Admiral Hinton, wherein forty-six characters strut 
through some two hundred pages, all speaking as actors speak 
when they grow sentimental over their liquor, all quoting old 
plays and Clarendon and Lowell as if they had been not col 
lected from the ends of the earth but educated at the same 
superior sort of Board School. And yet there is so very 
much plot that the reader’s attention is riveted; he is im- 
patient to know what is coming next. Ina little town which 
boasts a mayor you find a Jew diamond-merchant, whose 
wife has run away with the Local Earl, as all the world doth 
know. The Jew waits, scheming murder, until his lordship 
shall return. A Dutch coal-merchant murders a woman and 
a waterman, tries twice to rob and murder the Jew, plots the 
death of the Earl’s illegitimate daughter, who turns up with a 
troop of strollers, and manages a few frauds and robberies by 
the way. The town swarms with criminals and lunatics : 
mysterious persons go about transfixing them with the hard 
glitter of piercing eyes—and all these persons ultimately turn 
out to be the Earl. But who they were, or why they were there, 
or what it is all about, would pass the wit of man to discover 
Taking himself to be a man of wit, Admiral Hinton obscures 
the issue in a cloud of epigram. Zhe Long Quarterly reads 
like a poor imitation of Saud lVeir. 

There appeared some little time ago a book called Auéy, by 
Amye Reade, dealing with the hardships alleged to be under- 
gone by children and girls who perform in circuses. It owed 
whatever success it had partly to being puffed with great industry 
and partly to various more or less exciting scenes: scenes 
comparable in some respects to divers picturesque passages in 
Foxe’s Book of Martyrs and other literature of the like class 
The same author now publishes another tract on the subject, en- 
titled Slaves of the Sawdust (London : White), which resembles 
Ruby in its general scheme and purpose. The impropriety, 
however, is left out, and it is exceedingly heavy and tiresome 
reading. Though it has an earnest purpose, and is plentifully 
bestrewn throughout with lachrymose appeals to the great 
heart of the British public to be stirred and to leave off going 
to circuses, itis by way of being aromance : and extremely poor 
stuff it is. A sinful person hypothetically alludes to another as 
‘a blarned fool,’ which introduces us to a novel but not par 
ticularly useful ‘ portmanteau form’ of cursing. Mrs. (or Miss 
Reade seems to have the root of the fanatic in her, and to 
despise all forms of benevolence except her own. She descants 
for a page or two upon the want of charity and good-feeling 
usual among physicians and sick-nurses. ‘ Love and con 
sideration are not to be found in hospital wards’ is the tex! 
of her observations ; and we are happy to think that she can 
have had no experience of the class she is pleased to defame 
The inference is that a lady who can print such an assertion is 
not one whose statements, of fact or of opinion, ought to have 
any weight with reasonable persons. 

The Bo’sun of the ‘* Psyche’ (London: Unwin), by Com 
mander Claud Harding, is a queer story of an officer in the 
navy who knocked about the world, and went through various 
disconnected episodes for a volume and a-half, and then found 
himself sole guardian of a goddaughter of lowly birth and 
some fourteen years. So he dressed her as a boy, ‘ rated’ her 
as boatswain of his yacht, which was named (after her) the 
Psyche, and occupied himself in sailing hither and thither, 
chiefly in the Mediterranean. At a suitable age for coming 
out, ‘ Bo’s’un,’ as she was always called, resumed the attire 
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proper to her sex, and speedily became a perfect lady. An 
ordinary sort of novel, and not a bad one, ensues. Matri- 
monial scheming, unconscious bigamy, fraudulent trusteeism, 
delirium tremens, flight, suicide, anguish, the long arm of co- 
incidence, and unutterable bliss come in their proper order and 
play their accustomed parts : with a due allowance of marriage, 
valid and otherwise. Though by no means out of the common 
run, except for the fact of the story beginning in the middle of 
the book, and the first half of the chapters being purely epi- 
sodical, this novel is well calculated to give Commander 
Harding’s readers certain hours of harmless ‘and agreeable 
entertainment. 

In Miss Merewethers Money (London : Ward and Downey) 
Mr. Thomas Cobb treats of many moneys. First there is that 
old lady’s fortune, referred to vaguely as her ‘ broad pieces,’ 
wills regarding which she signs constantly. Then there is a 
{£500 note: it disappears, but your interest is slight, as you 
know that, inasmuch as an absent-minded old man has used 
it to tighten his hat, it is certain to reappear scathless in 
the second last chapter—as it does. A young artist is incar- 
cerated in Holloway fora trifling debt. (O, Mr. Thomas Cobb !) 
On his release he overdraws his account, and is promptly 
rearrested. A solicitous friend visits the sumptuous house of 
the Bond Street jeweller who cashed the dishonoured cheque, 
and tempts him not to prosecute by offering to pay the money. 
The sight of the gold—it is £35—is too much for the integrity 
of that wealthy jeweller, and he agrees ‘to compound a felony.’ 
Despite many incongruities, the story has some merit. But as 
for Wilful Peggy: A Story for Girls (London: Digby), by 
Ruth E. Smythe, it is chiefly remarkable for the extraordi- 
nary mortality in its opening chapters : consumption playing 
havoc with a family even unto the third generation. The 
tale, which may be guaranteed to bring no blush to the cheek 
of modesty, is diffuse in detail, and boasts a youthful but not 
charming exuberance of adjective. 


JAPAN OLD AND YOUNG 


Le Japon Pratique. Par FELIX REGAMEY. _ Bibliothéque des 
Professions Industrielles. Paris: Hetzel. 

Japanese Letters. The Correspondence of Tokiwara and 
Yashiri. Edited by Commander HASTINGS BERKELEY, 
R.N. London: Murray. 

It is high time that Japan and Japanese art ceased to be a 
craze, and became astudy. For one reason—and reasons are 
plentiful as blackberries—Old Japan is rapidly passing away ; 
and Young Japan, whatever its undeveloped merits, is artisti- 
cally less admirable. It has gotten itself a bran-new Con- 
stitution of the Western type ; it travels in Europe, and sends 
home its impressions of Occidental men and manners; it 
rejects its own graceful and becoming garments and fashions, 
and apes, more or less grotesquely, the habit of its visitors. 
Meanwhile it neglects the national arts; or cultivates them 
on the imported principle of the cheap and nasty. Of old 
the Japanese artist would toil at the work of his hands for 
wecks, it might be for years, but now his glory is to turn out 
the largest and cheapest quantity of fans and screens and curios 
to supply the foreign market. At the present rate of what 
Japan calls ‘ progress’ the craze cannot last long. Europe and 
America are well-nigh surfeited already, and are in some danger 
of losing sight of what is truly admirable in the spirit and the 
methods of the Japanese artist. 

In M. Félix Régamey’s excellent handbook, Ze Yapon pra- 
tigue, the whole subject of the characteristics, the motives, the 
processes, the materials, and the tools of the artist and art- 
craftsman of Nipon are summed up in a way that makes one 
regret the lack in English of any such practical and accessible 
means of overlooking the studios and workshops of Kioto, and 
surveying the masterpieces of the wood-carver, the painter, 
and the worker in metal at Nikko or Ise, as have been pro- 
vided for French readers in the ‘ Bibliothéque des Professions 
Industrielles.’ M. Régamey is himself an accomplished artist, 
and is in thorough sympathy with the gracious, good-tempered 
people of Japan. How thoroughly he has studied them and 
caught their spirit is shown by the hundred suggestive and ac- 
complished designs that accompany his text. They are in the 
best sense illustrative ; for they give an insight into the life and 
character as well as the handicrafts of the Japanese. A sense 
of beauty and of fitness seems to be inherent in the Japanese 
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nature. M. Régamey notes that, whatever the thing may be 
that comes from the hands of the Japanese artisan, ‘the mate- 
rial employed will always be found perfectly appropriate to its 
destination’ ; and this is as true of the humblest piece of fur- 
niture as of the most elaborate work of art. A naive and 
charming example of this innate feeling for beauty and artistic 
effect is quoted from Hayashi. A servant-maid opens the doors of 
a house ; before her is spread a carpet of snow of immaculate 
whiteness which has fallen during the night ; and ‘ O,’ she cries, 
‘the new snow! It must not besmutched. Where can I throw 
the tea-leaves?’ Simplicity of conception and economy of line 
are accompanied in the most characteristic and famous of the 
Japanese works of art by uncommon wealth of invention and 
originality of fantasy. Japanese art has its strict limitations, 
and is greatest in little things. But within its own sphere it 
repays earnest study not less than any other department of 
human handiwork in which genius and good taste have honestly 
allied themselves with great manual dexterity and inexhaustible 
patience. M. Régamey takes you over workshop and temple 
and dwelling. He makes you acquainted with the methods and 
implements of carving in ebony and in wood ; with the history 
and processes of ceramics and textiles; with painting and 
sculpture, landscape-gardening and chasing on metal ; with the 
Japanese manner of eating and dressing and being amused ; 
and his readers are in debt to him for entertainment and for 
instruction both. 

Old and Young Japan exchange ideas by letter in Com- 
mander Berkeley’s Japanese Letters. The result suggests that 
the epistolary art is not one in which the Japanese excel; or 
at least that the original wit and grace of style escape in the 
process of translation and editing. Tokiwara has all the rash- 
ness in forming and all the dogmatism in formulating his 
conclusions that belongs to new-fledged travelling youth, while 
Yashiri has more than the prosiness of home-keeping old age. 
Tokiwara tells you that when he accosted an English fellow- 
traveller on board a P. and O. steamer in the Red Sea, ‘I put 
over me a veil of gentle irony which I imagined would be very 
effective’; but the stolid person he addressed ‘did not appear 
to comprehend or even notice the irony’; and he promises 
to take a lesson for the future. But he does not take the 
lesson : he walks about in his veil of gentle irony, which as 
often as not is ineffective and is sometimes incomprehensible. 
In fact, you suspect that Tokiwara is not Young Japan in the 
flesh, but a stalking-horse from which the editor assails the 
follies and foibles of Western society. He utters plenty of 
clever and sensible sayings ; but as a satire, whether on Japan 
or on Europe, the Zeffers are lacking in point and in brevity. 


AN AGREEABLE BLEND 


Ochil Idyls. By HUGH HALIBURTON. 

An artistis never tobe congratulated upon masquerading under 
the style and title of another man. The words of Mercury do 
not fall into unison, neither can they harmonise, with the songs 
of Apollo. We cannot remember any attempt to transplant 
an author’s complete work into a foreign soil which has suce 
ceeded even passably. Such a master as the Laureate may select 
stray ideas and images from the classics and mortise them into 
the scheme of his own work, but the final result of such an 
operation is Tennyson. Herrick found that he could traffic in 
kisses on the same lines as Catullus, wherefore he moulded the 
Da mi basia mille into an English poem that rivals its original, 
Also, he stole unblushingly from Martial and Anacreon the 
entire motive and the most striking and essential portions of 
the imagery of more than one poem ; but the result was always 
Herrick. Horace and Catullus themselves were as frank as 
Moliére himself upon the subject of their adaptations; but they 
made no claim that the final result was due to Sappho or to 
Anacreon. 

The case is different with Hugh Haliburton. He swam into 
the public ken as the author of a delightful book of verses, 
Horace in Homespun : which we cannot help*thinking was en- 
titled amiss. There was a suggestion of Horace, it is true, in 
the subjects chosen for Hugh Haliburton’s muse to work upon. 
Certain facts were observed and recorded which Horace might 
have observed had he lived in Glendevon. But the success— 
the well-deserved success—of the book was due to Hugh Hali- 
burton’s originality of :hought, .o {thej vigour and felicity with 
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which he handled the Scots dialect. He himself is not assured 
ofthis. Yet the fact remains that there is nothing Horatian 
about his work except the quotations. He does not imitate 
Horace ; he does not translate him ; and we think that he scarce 
desires to emulate his purely negative stoicism. In language 
the gulf between the two men is impassable. Horace seeks 
decorum of phrase, fluency of rhythm, and, above all, elegance. 
Hugh Haliburion’s vocabulary is rich, vigorous, but more suiged 
to the farmer with something to say than to the man of the 
world who feels that he might as well say something perfectly. 
Then, putting the Horatian paganism on one side, Hugh Hali- 
burton has all the sentiments of a modern Christian. Lastly, 
he is at his best when he works the pastoral vein, whilst 
Horace only used the fields and the festivals of the fields as an 
agreeable background, so to say, for his embroidery of polite 
sentiments, compliments, and light philosophy. Hugh Hali- 
burton’s verse ofien reminds the reader—at a certain distance 
—of a phrase used by an American poet : 

‘As if Theocritus in Sicily 

Had come upon the Figure Crucified. 
Thus, his rendering of Quem tu Melpomene contains the lines : 

‘ Hoo cauider for thae stricken lives 

Maun mony a hearth hae been! 
Hoo blank to mony bairns an’ wives 
The social hoor at e’en !’ 

Horace was incapable of such a thought. Anda stanza of that 
nature ought never to have been introduced into an adaptation of 
the ode, unless Huga Haliburton were provided with a credible 
explanation of the fact that Horace had met Southey in Elysium, 
who insisted upon reciting ‘lt was a Summer's Evening.’ Again, 
the poem described as ‘ Pyrrhine Bell’ is very Scots, very plea- 
sant and quaint, but impossible to be regarded as other than the 
work of a nineteenth-century Scotsman. No: the difference 
between Horace and his modern adaptor is as the difference 
between Placido lumine and his translation of the same words 
—‘ wi’ mournful smile.’ 

For the rest, Mr. Haliburton’s is a pleasant book, with an 
individuality of its own and a genial turn of thought. One 
likes to come across such stanzas as this: 

* Let's bear in mind—and this, ye 'll find, 
Has heartened noi a tew 
When once we’re in the battle’s din, 
We'll tind we're haif-gate thro’.’ 

And there are many of them. True, some of his gnomic 
expressions have been heard before ; but that is no fault in a 
poet. And Hugh Haliburton is neither particularly reflective 
nor excessively didactic. being a Scot, he cannot refrain from 
giving you his impression of life, which he finds to be very 
pleasant, and perhaps ail the better for being crossed with ills. 
But we like his little realistic sketches in verse even better 
than the reflective verse: ‘ Packie’s Keturn,’ and ‘ The Tink- 
lers, and ‘The Cornyard Fu’, also such humourous stuff as 
*“Oor Member's Address’ and ‘Fifty Oot,’ show an agreeable 
blend ot joviality and cynicism. And the gaiety of ‘ Autolycus in 
Glendevon ’ is a thing to be remembered. There you get a light 
touch upon the form of Scots verse best adapted to the expres- 
sion of frivolous—as opposed to humourous—ideas, and a clever 
expression of a view of life which you are meant to accept as 
serious and reasonable, despite the author’s air of exaggerated 
insincerity. Here, where Hugh Haliburton is most himself, he 
pleases best. He can realise a picture in a few lines. His 
vocabulary is apt and clear ; in his verse you seem to hear the 
babbling of mountain brooks. His thought has that directness 
and simplicity which we naturally associate with the farmer ; 
he comprehends his own sensations and states them sufficiently, 
moulding the word to the idea with that precision of which it 
sometimes seems that the Scots dialects alone are capable. 
Altogether, his book is to be read, not once nor twice, by 
those who know Scotland and can understand the tongue of 
her people. 


OUR FOREFATHERS 
The Deeds of Beowulfin Prose. By JOHN EARLE. Oxford : 
Clarendon Press. 
Primer of the Gothic Language. By JOSEPH WRIGHT. Ox- 
ford : Clarendon Press. 
The Barbarian is avenged. Too long subdued by the glamour 
and the glory of the South, he begins to assert his individuality 
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and his independence. He has shaken off the yoke of pupilage 
and aspires to give laws to the world. The ‘classics’ are called 
to defend themselves against a new foe. They have a rival—not 
only in science but—in the art and the romance of Northern 
Europe. Israels and Maris, Grieg and Kjerulf, Ibsen and 
Bjornson, arise to challenge the Gods of the Fathers. The 
Spirit of the North is upon us. It is a Scandinavian Re- 
naissance. It is more than superficial. It embodies a re- 
nascence of sympathy with Northern thought, of interest in 
Northern history. It stimulates, and is stimulated by, a true 
spirit of scholarship which is reconstructing and interpreting the 
early history, literature, and mythology of Northern Europe. 
This is proclaimed already for this year in the publication by 
Professor Earle of his translation, ‘with introduction and 
notes,’ of the Anglo-Frisian epic known as Beowulf, and by 
Professor Joseph Wright of the first scientific grammar of the 
Gothic languages. These two works, appearing together, mark 
a great step towards the removal of the reproach—which has too 
long rested on English scholarship—of leaving it to our German 
cousins to investigate the origins of our common heritage, and 
even to guide our students on our own ground of Anglo-Saxon 
and Old English literature. 

Mr. Earle’s edition of the Beowxl/ consists in about equal 
parts of introduction, translation, and notes; and each sec- 
tion is of great value. The introduction sketches the criti- 
cism of Beowul/ from its first republication : with a running 
account of the contents, and then a constructive essay on the 
genesis, of the poem. The chief interest attaches to the last 
section, in which the author develops a theory he published 
in Zhe Zimes seven years ago. He takes the Leowuifto bea 
didactic epic which received its present form in England in the 
middle of the eighth century. The occasion was possibly the 
assumption by Offa of his son Ecgferth to a share in the throne. 
‘Some eminent person who could speak with authority to the 
highest in the land’ (Mr. Earle has suggested Hygeberht, 
Archbishop of Lichfield) seized the opportunity to read the 
young prince a lesson on the duties of kings, in the form of 
an epic interwoven with allegory. He took for the founda- 
tion of his allegory the heroic deeds ot Beowulf, an epic 
Trilogy of Lays, which had grown up among our Continental 
forefathers in a form analogous to the scheme of the poem. 
Hereinto the transcriber (or editor) introduced an allegory of 
the reigning family, with a number of scattered didactic reflec- 
tions : so that his results may be described as ‘ The Institution 
ofa Prince.’ Mr. Earle does not make it clear if in his opinion 
the distinctively Christian and anti-pagan element were added 
to the saga before or after its migration to English soil ; 
and he leaves the period in its history undecided when the 
hero’s nationality was changed so as to make him a foreigner 
on the scene of his exploits. On this point, in fact, the argu- 
ment is incomplete. A very plausible case is made out for a 
modification of the original story, whereby Beowulf the Scylding 
became Beowulf Géata, the Goth. But if the modification be 
taken as proved, such an arbitrary change in the very frame- 
work of the poem demands an explanation which Mr. Earle 
does not supply. Todistinguish the two Beowulfs—the demigod 
of the prologue from the hero of the lays—or to suggest that a 
prince’s education was incomplete without foreign travel, are 
reasons which do not satisfy Mr. Earle himself. Yet they are 
all he has to offer ; and until this point in the history of the 
legend is cleared up, his introduction is incomplete. 

The prose version which follows presents the poem in a form 
which can be understood and enjoyed by English readers. The 
epic spirit (in which Mr. Earle does right to recognise ‘ a voluble 
and rambling loquacity’), the Scandinavian flavour, the wealth 
of vocabulary, are all skilfully reproduced. Yet the transla- 
tion is disfigured by blemishes all the more vexatious that they 
seem easy to avoid. Mr. Earle may have linguistic authority 
for the word ‘boss’ as a synonym for chief ; and yet one must 
protest against the phrase ‘ the boss of horrors.’ ‘ Genial saloon’ 
suggests again the Great Republic. ‘So domineered and ne/art- 
ously warred he against them all,’ ‘ expiated furiously,’ and many 
such phrases, irresistibly recall the fourth-form boy doggedly 
struggling with his Homer ; ‘had his quietus’ (more than once) 
not less irresistibly recalls his journalistic antitype. Such crude, 
superfluous Latinisms are no less jarring than unexpected. Mr. 
Earle is master of the wells of Early English, and shows his 
skill so often in the happy resuscitation of obsolescent words 
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that these lapses appear hardly less than wilful. The judicious 
reader will keep his finger in the notes as he goes along. He 
will find there a treasury of explanation, allusion, and illustra- 
tion ; and will discover with delight that many phrases, customs, 
and ideas made familiar by our later poets and romance-writers 
have their roots in certain remote regions of history, the Hinter- 
land of our inheritance. 

Mr. Earle is for the general as well as for scholars; Pro- 
fessor Wright’s Primer is for students alone. But the use of 
the one may lead to a demand for the other. In the study of 
the Germanic languages all roads lead back to Gothic. Lut 
the English student has hitherto had to look abroad for a 
grindliche Handlung of this key to Teutonic philology. Dr. 
Wright’s work is quite comprehensive enough in scope to lay 
the foundation of advanced knowledge, and so thorough in its 
exposition of phonetic principles as to provide the learner with 
an excellent grounding. After a hundred and fifty pages of 
phonology and accidence he gives a number of useful extracts 
from Ulfilas’ translation of the New Testament, and adds notes 
and a glossary. Careful printing in various types, to dis- 
tinguish text from quotations and translations, renders the book 
as worthy of the Press, as in its scholarship it is worthy of 
the University, whence it proceeds. 


TWADDLE 
Vernon Heath’s Recollections. London : Cassell. 


Mr. Vernon Heath, the photographer, has visited, in the 
course of his life, several country-houses, has exchanged a few 
remarks with this and that great personage, and has heard 
(with many thousands of his countymen) stories about Hudson 
the Railway King and the Duke of Wellington. With the 
help of lengthy descriptions of the Thames, Burnham Beeches, 
and districts of Scotland, and of quotations from Sir Walter 
Scott—(be sure he calls him ‘ the Wizard of the North’)—he has 
made of these materials a db/ion abiblion (340 pages) which his 
friends have assured him ‘ would be of general interest.’ ‘It 
is sincerely to be hoped,’ he adds, ‘that this expectation may 
be justified.’ There we venture to differ; but ‘tis a matter of 
taste, and you can never tell about people’s taste, except that 
the most of them have none. Here, for instance, is a printed 
slip enclosed, and it talks about ‘a delightful collection of 
stories, anecdotes, impressions, and experiences.’ Now, we 
think the anecdotes ‘chestnuts,’ the impressions common and 
superficial, the experiences ordinary or twaddling. Do not take 
our word for it; judge rather for yourself. The anecdotes 
are something long for quotation, but here is an impression: 
‘With all my admiration for Carlyle’s writings, I cannot say 
that he was an agreeable man; indeed, I am not surprised 
at some people accusing him of being even rude.’ Dear, 
dear! But Mr. Heath was consoled on this occasion by the 
presence of Bishop Sam, whose manner was ‘so refined.’ And 
it is gratifying to read that he thought the late Duke of Cleve- 
land ‘a highly educated man .. . all his pursuits are of a re- 
fined character, and he is an agreeable man, with the fine 
manners of the old school.’ Moreover, the Duchess was ‘ad- 
mirably able to appreciate, to the fullest extent, the Duke’s 
character.’ Mr. Heath does not say that he wrote this pleas- 
ing testimonial to his host and hostess in the visitors’ book at 
Raby Castle ; we hope he did, for it would have been an agree- 
able set-off to Lord Bennet’s ‘A pity at Raby there isn’t a 
baby.’ You are glad to learn that, himself appreciative, Mr. 
Heath was appreciated ; he is good enough to give in full a 
letter from Carlyle’s Lady Ashburton thanking him ‘for the 
kind zeal and interest you had shown in our behalf.’ But the 
matter is not always of this solemn, stately nature by any 
means. ‘Lord Aberdare, always fond of a joke, remarked to 
Sir Stafford Northcote (then Chancellor of the Exchequer) : 
“Why, Chancellor, your portrait is simply perfect, and there- 
fore the best you can do for Mr. Heath is to exempt him for 
ever from paying income-tax.”’ (Ha, ha!) And so he goes 
on. Now, we have not given these few extracts for the ill- 
natured purpose of holding up an artless and well-meaning 
person to ridicule, but to emphasise a little protest. This 
‘recollections’ business is becoming intolerable. Where is 
it to end, if every highly respectable old gentleman who has 
seen a few country places (even though they be, in Mr. Heath’s 
delightful phrase, ‘ baronial halls’), and has met a few celebri- 
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ties, write a book about how this place pleased him and that 
personage treated him with ordinary politeness? Where is it 
to end if any one be interested to know that Robert Vernon, the 
art patron, and uncle of Mr. Heath, insisted on his servants’ 
meat being boiled? Where is it to end, if not in the ‘ recollec- 
tions’ of the Piccadilly goat? 

And the pity of it is that Mr. Heath might have written an 
interesting book had he but confined himself to the processes 
of his craft, or at least the subjects of which he has some special 
knowledge. About forty pages of the three hundred and forty 
are worth reading, as it is. There are lucid accounts of the 
autotype process, of Mr. Heath’s ingenuity in photographing 
an unbuilt house by aid of a model, of his success in combin- 
ing several photographs into one. The very prolix narrative of 
his uncle’s present of pictures to the National Gallery —with 
everything in full—is tedious ; but the story of the Lockinge 
Murillo (how Marshal Soult stole part of it in Spain, how the 
other fragment found its way to England, and how Lord Over- 
stone was able to reunite them after fifty years’ separation) 1s 
not so well known but that it was worth telling here. Had 
Mr. Heath, we say, confined himself to such matters, he had 
written an interesting book; but, inspired perhaps by the 
hundred-and-one autobiographers who have written at large 
about nothing, he has gone off to discourse about baronial 
halls, of how Killarney ‘satisfied’ him, and the Duke snubbed 
him, and t’other duke was refined, until he bores you to death. 
But if other persons in their anecdotage, taking warning by Mr. 
Heath, go and do otherwise, he shall be forgiven. 


OLD AND NEW 


Mr. Martin Conway’s Dawn of Art in the Ancient World 
(London: Percival) is at once entertaining and scholarly. Its 
kernel was a series of lectures delivered at the Royal Institu- 
tion ; but the author has so thoroughly recast his material that 
no trace of its origin is left. The first and last chapiers, as Mr 
Conway hints, have nothing to do with the matter in hand; 
but, though their presence destroys the unity of the work, only 
the pedant will resent it. Mr. Conway approaches art from 
the archzological point of view. Art-history he esteems a 
branch of scientific inquiry, and he pursues it in a scientific 
spirit. Viewed in this light, art history is seen to be‘ a chapter, 
and perhaps the most pregnant chapter, of the science of An- 
thropology.’ The lectures, which treat of the Stone Age, the 
invention of bronze, and art in Egypt and Chaldza, are neither 
systematic nor exhaustive. In fact, the reader who is after 
information will find Mr. Conway’s book of small service. But 
the statement of principles is admirably lucid, and is tempered 
by facts enough to give the treatise a semblance of reality. 
Though Mr. Conway disclaims esthetic criticisms, such opinions 
as he is induced to express on the sensuous aspect of art are 
always moderate and sound, while not a single paragraph is 
dictated by fantasy or sentiment. To meet a book touching 
even the fringe of art which is wholly purged of fad and folly is 
a rare pleasure indeed: and this pleasure you may taste by the 
perusal of Mr. Conway’s. 

In Mr. T. P. O’Connor’s translation of 7he Book of Pity 
and of Death (London: Cassell) you see your Pierre Loti 
very much in the rough: in the course of transition from 
excellent French to lumbering English the ideas have been as 
it were precipitated. In fact, the one element which redeems 
Loti has disappeared. An esteemed relation of the author's 
dies. She appears to have been an amiable, respectable, and 
worthy lady. But Loti describes the courses of death in fifty- 
two of the most vulgar pages ever printed. You can scarce 
hear the caterwauling of the cad for the snuffle of the senti- 
mentalist. So with the remainder of the book. It is clever 
and observant: but as these magazine articles, newspaper! 
jottings, and fantastical stories appear in English, no decent 
editor would have accepted them. The fault is not Mr. 
O'Connor's, who has done his work clumsily and conscienti- 
ously. The fault is Loti’s, for writing as no gentleman should 
write on subjects which gentlemen treat frankly and briefly or 
not at all. The ‘Story of Two Cats’ may be excepted from 
this condemnation. In the original it is entirely charming. 
And the charm is not altogether killed by the placid honesty 
of the English version : because, for once in a way, Loti has 
sunk the ungallant sentimentalist in the artist. , 
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Liturgical Proposals to Presbyterians of England Tried by 
History, Experience, and Scripture (London: Nisbet) is an 
argumentative protest by two laymen of the Presbyterian 
Church in England against certain minor liturgical tendencies 
ofthat Church. They are watchful and determined yet hope- 
ful, and they finally take comfort in the reflection ‘that the 
more the mere esthetic feeling of some among us is got quit 
of, the surer is the result of this discussion.’ They have dis- 
covered the enemy in time, and to dislodge him they here call to 
their aid the triple weapons of Scripture, history, and statistics. 
The statistical argument is the only one which has the merit of 
novelty ; but if the question should be decided by count of 
heads, why appeal to Scriptural authority ? And if Scriptural 
authority be the only certain guide, is it not dangerous to in- 
troduce a statistical argument? May it not be the thin end 
of the wedge, which will oust the ‘Word of God’ from its 
supreme place, demolish theology, and turn the Presbyterian 
meeting-places into halls of secularism? In the case of one 
writer, however, the majority argument is abandoned as soon as 
it tells againsthim. He is afraid that many may be ‘ confirmed 
in unbelief’ by the superfluous use of the form ‘Give us ¢hss 
day our daily bread’ at afternoon service, when the majority of 
the worshippers have already had their dinner. He modestly 
adds : ‘I may seem too hardy in challenging what is generally 
repeated by good and learned men. But the very generality 
of this English usage is what makes the error continue.’ Thus 
it would seem that ‘error’ and ‘generality’ are by no means 
inconsistent in the Church. 

The late Professor William Hughes was one of the greatest 
authorities in this country on geographical matters. His 
Advanced Class-Book (London : Philip) is now brought down 
to date by Mr. J. Francon Williams, and reissued by its old 
publishers. The work is an elegant, complete, and accurate 
compendium (in some eight hundred pages of small type) of 
everything connected with the subject. Itis rathera reference 
manual to be consulted by teachers than a text-book to be 
crammed by students. How could one small head carry 
all the important facts about all the important countries in the 
world? We have also received Shelley and Co.’s Complete Press 
Directory for 1892 (London: Seeley), which contains some 
novel and commendable features ; 7he Royal Guide to London 
Charities (London: Chatto), edited by John Lane; a new 
edition, being the second, of Health Springs of Germany and 
Austria (London: W. H. Allen), by F. O. Buckland ; a cheap 
edition of A Modern Milkmaid (London: Digby), by the 
author of Commonplace Sinners; and a new edition of The 
Siege of Corinth, etc. (London: Griffith, Farran), being the 
latest instalment of ‘The Bijou Byron.’ 
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Companigs, &c., and to act as TRUSTEES for Debenture Holders ; also 

To PURCHASE or make ADVANCES on Security of these Obligations. 


Offices—22 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


Hotel and hydropathic 


Announcements. 
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TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 
Wellington Hotel, 


Mount EpPuRaim. 

Under the distinguished patronage of his Grace the late Duke of Wellington, K.G., 
the leading Nobility and Gentry, etc. etc. The Hotel is 422 feet above sea-level ; 
south aspect; magnificent scenery; elegantly furnished; piano in every sitting- 
room; cuisine, English and French ; wine connoisseur; table d’héte at separate 
tables ; large dairy farm ; supplies daily ; laundry. 


For Tariff, apply to J. BRABY, Proprietor. 





LONDON. 
Langham Hotel, 


PORTLAND Pace, W. 


Situated in the most fashionable, convenient, and healthy locality. Artesian 
Well Water. Electric light throughout. Moderate Tariff. 
Table d'Héte 6 to 8.30. Music by the Anglo-Saxon Band. 
Under the Management of WALTER GOSDEN. 





OXFORD. 


Mitre Hotel. 


One of the most 
Economical first-class 
Hotels in the Kingdom. ° 





Shipping Ennouncements. 
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P. 2 O. Mai Steamers FROM 


LONDON TO 


BOMBAY, GIBRALTAR, MALTA, 
BRINDISI, EGYPT, ADEN, and ;Every Week. 
MADRAS via BOMBAY, . J 

CALCUTTA, COLOMBO, CHINA, Every 
STRAITS, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, | ai, :nate 
NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA, 
and ALEXANDRIA, . _ ‘ Week. 


Cheap Return Tickets. 


For particulars apply at the Company’s Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, 
London, E.C., and 25 Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 





[NDIA, CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, 
BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Ete. 


BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY (LiMTD.) 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION. 


MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 


CALCUTTA. ZANZIBAR. 
MADRAS. MOMBASSA. 
COLOMBO. BRISBANE, 
RANGOON. BATAVIA. 
MAURITIUS. ROCKHAMPTON. 
BOMBAY. TOWNSVILLE. 
KURRACHEE. MARYBOROUGH. 
BAGHDAD. 


Delivering Mails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the principal Ports of 
INDIA, BURMAH, EAST AFRICA, QUEENSLAND, and JAVA. 
Every Comfort for a Tropical Voyage. 

Apply to Gray, Dawes & Co., 13 Austin-friars, E.C., and 4 Pall Mall East, S.W. 
or to GELLATLY, HANKEY, SEWELL & Co., Albert Square, Manchester, 51 Pall 

Mall, and Dock House, Billiter Street, London. 





NORDDEUTSCHER LLOYD. 
ExpPRESS AND Mait SERVICES FROM SOUTHAMPTON. 
TO NEW YORK 


Every Wednesday and Sunday. Special Train from Waterloo morning of sailing 
Shortest route by celebrated Express Fleet. 
TO AUSTRALL, via Suez Canal, every 28 days 
TO CHINA, v/a Suez Canal, every 28 days. 
Fastest Vessels in the China Trade. 

Excursions to Germany, Italy, and the Mediterranean. Cuisine and accommoda- 
tion unsurpassed. General Agents: KELLER. WALLIS & CO., 32 Cockspur 
Street, Charing Cross, and 65, 66, and 67 Gracechurch Street, City; or PHILLIPS 
& Graves, Botolph House, Eastcheap, E.( 





AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 


THE ORIENT LINE MAIL STEAMERS 
EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above Colonies, calling ai PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 
and COLOMBO. STEAMERS among the LARGEST and FASTEST afloat, 
High-Class Cuisine, Electric Lighting, Hot and Cold Baths, Good Ventilation, and 


every comfort. 
{ F. GREEN & CO., and iso 4: 
Managers—\ ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., ] "ENCHDRCH AVENUE, 
For passage apply to the latter firm, ats FENCHURCH AVENUE, E.C.; or 
to the Branch Office, 16 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 











R. COWIE 
DEALER IN ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
39 QUEENSFERRY STREET 
EDINBURGH 


Invites Inspection of his High-class Collection of Old English, French, and Dutch 
Furniture, pe ser Cabinets, Coffers, Tables, Chairs, Chiming Clocks, Mirrors 
and Brackets, Old Persian Mats, Engravings and Bric-a-Brac. 





Awarded Two International Gold Medals. 


MARSHALL’S 


FAROLA 


/ BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE 
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Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :-— 


CT 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 





i 






SHOKERS ARE CAUTIONED AGAINST IMITATIONS 


The Genuine bears the Trade-mark ‘Nottingham Castile 'on every } 


fand 
PLAYER’ S Navy Cut CIGARETTES in Packets contai ning 12, 
and Boxes of 24, 50, and 100. 


0 
the fund, and levy con 1 s for it on my nga 

$ quaintar ; but, unfortunately, my business compels me to be a wanderer round the 

zz tinent for the next nine months. I can, however, do a little, and wo ke to 

a 1 of what I nsider the BEST SMOKING TOBA ( Viz., 

PLAYERS NAVY CUT” (this is not am advertisement), Il enclose, therefore,a 


ue for the amount 


IMPROVED AND ECONOMIC COOKERY. 


Use LIEBIG mG M PANY” S” 


EXTRACT OF BEEF. 
PERFECT PURITY ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED. 














WAKES THE FINEST, PUREST, AND KEEPS FOR ANY LENGTH 
STRONCEST BEEF TEA. OF TIME, AND IS CHEAPER 
AND OF FINER FLAVOUR 
1S THE FINEST MEAT FLAVOURING STOCK ‘ THAN ANY OTHER STOCK. 
FOR SOUPS, SAUCES, MADE e 
RES, ote. FORTY POUNDS OF PRIME 
A MEDICAL COMFORT OF THE HICHEST LEAN BEEF ARE USED IN 
EFFICIENCY, RENDERING ALL OTHER SOUTH AMERICA TO MAKE 
FOOD MORE DICESTIBLE AND ONE POUND OF THIS 
NOURISHING, EXTRACT. 
Sole Manufactory—FRAY BENTOS, SOUTH AMERICA. 
See Signature (as above) in Biue Ink, across the Label of each Jar of the Genutne Extract 


COOKERY BOOKS (Indispensable for Ladies) sent Free on application to 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CoO., Lim.. 9 Fenchurch Avenue. 
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The FIRST N & PO Delicious for | 

Manufactured in the ow! OLS O BLANC-MANCE, | 

UNITED KINCDOM. an ROYAL pee SOOT A ee | 

TABLE-JELLIES, | 

Has 35 YEARS de PIE-CRUSTS, 
World-Wide a A | 





CAKES, etc. 
cs CORN FLOUR 
UNVARYING | A Valuable Food 
EXCELLENCE | MANUFACTURERS AND PURVEYORS ata fo 
“of QUALITY. | TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. and INVALIDS. 








Frinted for the Proprietors by T. & A. CONSTABLE, Printers to Her Majesty, at the Edinburgh University Press, and 
Published by JOHN DouGLas, at the elite OBSERVER OFFICES, 115 Fleet Street, London, and 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. 











